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PREFACE. 


"  IF  the  first  conceptions  which  an  infant 
formed  of  the  Deity,  and  its  first  moral  per- 
ceptions, were  associated  with  the  early  im- 
pressions produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  or  the  charms  of  poetical 
description,  those  serious  thoughts  which 
are  resorted  to  by  most  men  merely  as  a 
source  of  consolation  in  adversity,  and  which, 
on  that  very  account,  are  frequently  tinctur- 
ed with  some  degree  of  gloom,  would  recur 
spontaneously  to  the  mind  in  its  best  and 
happiest  moments,  and  would  insensibly 
blend  themselves  with  all  its  purest  and  most 
refined  enjoyments." 

The  above  remark,  taken  from  "  Elements 
of  the  Philsosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  *," 
coincides  so  exactly  with  my  own  feelings  on 
the  same  subject,  that  I  could  not  forbear 

*  Stewart. 


quoting  it,  as  the  beginning  of  my  apo 
for  presuming  to  write  a  book. 

Religion  should  be  the  first  thing  which  we 
teach  our  children,  and  yet  how  generally  is 
it  the  last,  and  how  frequently  entirely  neg- 
lected*! And  this,  not  because  we  object 
to  our  children  being  religious  and  virtuous, 
(nay,  we  even  wish  and  expect  them  to  be  so,) 
but  because  we  are  too  frequently  mistaken 
in  the  plan  we  pursue.  How  is  it  possible 
that,  in  our  maturer  years,  God  should  be 
"  in  all  our  thoughts,"  unless  his  power,  his 
mercy,  and  his  love,  have  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  our  early  meditation!  How  is  it 
possible  that  we  should  "love  God  above  all 
things,"  when  we  were  accustomed,  in  our 
early  years,  to  prefer  the  accomplishments 
and  pleasures  of  the  world  to  His  service ! 
Yet  I  would  not  be  thought  to  despise  ac- 
complishments; on  the  contrary,  I  am  an 

*  By  religion  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  the  instruc- 
tions that  are  contained  in  the  Church  Catechism,  &c. 
but  those  feelings  of  piety,  and  that  habitual  love  to 
God,  which  alone  can  conduct  us  safely  through  the 
snares  and  temptations  of  the  world. 


admirer  of  them,  when  they  have  been  ac- 
quired hy  great  attention  and  industry,  and 
not  -at  the  expence  of  other  and  more  im- 
portant  qualifications.     The  first  years   of 
childhood  should  be   spent  in  learning  to 
know  and  love  God,  and  in  striving  to  regu- 
late the  temper  and  affections  after  the  bless- 
ed model  which  the  New  Testament  exhibits 
in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.     It  is  an  opinion 
universally  received,  that  to  excel  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  learning,  the  mind  must  be 
early  familiarized   with  its  principles;    and 
that,  to  attain  to  perfection  in  it,  long  and 
frequent   practice   is  necessary.     And  why 
should  not  this  be  the  case  with  religion? 
Why  should  the  acquirement  of  that  know- 
ledge which  we  allow  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, be  deferred  till  all  other  knowledge 
has  been  brought  to  the  point  where  we  wish 
to  stop  ?    If  we  feel  that  there  is  a  world  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  that  in  that  world  we 
are  to  be  eternally  happy  or  miserable,  ac- 
cording as  our  lives  have  been  spent  on  earth, 
surely  it  is  of  importance  to  every  mother,  that 
she  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  objects  of  her 
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affection  such  feelings  of  love  towards  God, 
and  fear  of  his  anger,  as  may  enable  them  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  to  sup- 
port the  trials  of  adversity,  and  to  contem- 
plate de*ath,  not  as  a  melancholy  event  that  is 
to  remove  them  from  all  they  love,  but  as  the 
beginning  of  eternal  blessedness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Creator. 

Religion  must  not  be  dormant  in  the  mind, 
to  be  awakened  only  by  particular  circum- 
stances: it  must  influence  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions;  not  to  throw  a  gloom 
over  them,  as  some  people  erroneously  sup- 
pose, but  to  render  th6m  just,  and  kind,  and 
true.  True  religion  does  not  make  us  gloomy 
or  morose;  on  the  contrary,  by  regulating  the 
temper,  and  subduing  the  passions,  it  renders 
us  cheerful  and  contented.  The  contempla- 
tions of  the  truly  and  habitually  religious  are 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  emo- 
tions; for  how  can  gloom  mingle  with  the 
hopes  of  a  blessed  hereafter  in  the  presence 
of  God? 

How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  young 
persons,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  en- 


dowed  with  many  of  those  generous  qualities 
and  brilliant  accomplishments,  which  endear 
them  to  their  friends,  and  might  render  them 
valuable  to  society ;  but,  alas !  they  begin 
the  difficult  journey  of  life  unprovided  with 
that  best  safeguard  against  its  temptations — 
Religion.  Their  good  natural  feelings,  which, 
while  no  danger  assailed,  seemed  capable  of 
guiding  them,  give  way  to  some  strong  tempta- 
tion :  they  are  soon  immersed  in  all  the  follies 
of  the  world,  and  even  begin  to  look  on  its 
vices  without  the  horror  they  at  first  excited. 
And  this  might  be  prevented,  by  impressing 
on  the  tender  minds  of  our  children  the  love 
of  God  and  fear  of  his  anger,  and  thus  giving 
them  a  principle  on  which  to  act :  a  principle 
which  can  never  err,  but  will  conduct  them 
safely  through  all  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  life. 

But  I  have  said  enough  for  the  reader  to 
perceive  that  my  motive  in  writing  "Anna," 
was  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  child,  frail  in- 
deed, and  subject  to  the  same  temptations  as 
other  children,  but  early  instructed  in  reli- 
gion, and  taught  to  refer  all  her  thoughts  and 


actions  to  one  unerring  standard ;  viz.  the  love 
of  God.  "If  it  be  asked,  In  what  way  does  the 
love  of  God  operate  in  the  production  of  vir- 
tuous conduct,  I  shall  answer,  that  it  operates 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  affection  to- 
wards a  parent  or  gratitude  towards  a  human 
benefactor  operates,  by  stirring  up  a  strong 
rebuke  in  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  of- 
fending him.  This  lays  a  constant  check 
upon  our  conduct.  And  this  sensation  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  love :  it  cannot, 
I  think,  be  separated  from  it.  But  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  its  influence.  Love  and  grati- 
tude towards  a  benefactor  not  only  fill  us  with 
remorse  and  internal  shame,  whenever,  by  our 
wilful  misbehaviour,  we  have  given  cause  to 
that  benefactor  to  be  displeased  with  us ;  but 
it  also  prompts  us  with  a  desire,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  do  what  we  believe  he  wills  to  be 
done,  which,  with  respect  to  God,  is,  in  other 
words,  a  desire  to  serve  him.  Now  this  is  not 
only  a  restraint  from  vice,  but  an  incitement 
to  action*." 

»  Paley.    . 
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CHAPTER    I. 


*'  Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring, 
If  tutor'd  right  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise ; 
We'll  form  their  minds  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 
And  train  them  for  the  skies," 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Lee  had  retired,  with 
their  only  child,  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  to  a  small  village  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Anna  was  the  object  of  their 
fondest  affection,  and  to  her  education 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  was  to  be 
devoted.  It  was  not,  however,  to  in- 
struct her  in  a  brilliant  train  of  showy 
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accomplishments,  that  they  had  thus 
retired  :  their  principal  aim  was  to  in- 
stil into  her  youthful  mind  those  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  virtue,  which  might 
render  her  not  only  a  blessing  to  their 
declining  years,  and  a  useful  member  of 
the  society  in  which  she  was  destined 
to  move;  but  which  might  conduce, 
above  all,  to  her  eternal  happiness  in 
a  future  and  a  better  world.  Anna  was 
three  years  old  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  took  up  their  abode  entirely  in  the 
country;  an  age  in  which  she  was  in- 
capable of  feeling  any  other  sensation 
than  momentary  pleasure  at  the  novelty 
of  all  around  her.  From  this  time  the 
work  of  her  education  began.  Mrs.  Lee 
was  anxious  to  have  her  daughter  as 
much  with  her  as  possible;  not  only 
because  she  feared  the  pernicious  sen- 
timents, and  foolish  prejudices,  that 
children  often  acquire  from  ignorant 
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servants ;  but  because  she  wished  Anna 
to  feel  and  acknowledge  her  as  her  best 
and  dearest  friend,  as  well  as  her  in- 
structress. With  this  view  she  entered 
into  all  her  little  amusements,  with  that 
interest  which  maternal  love  inspires ; 
and  so  well  did  this  excellent  mother 
blend  the  two  characters,  that  Anna 
never  arose  from  her  short  lessons  with- 
out having  been  amused,  and  seldom 
quitted  the  sports,  in  which  her  mother 
had  been  a  partaker,  without  having 
received  some  useful  instruction. 

As  Mrs.  Lee's  chief  guide,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  little  girl,  was  her  "  Bible," 
the  first  great  lesson  Anna  was  taught, 
was  love  to  God.  As  soon  as  her  infant 
tongue  could  lisp  its  wishes,  she  was 
taught  to  ask  His  blessing ;  and,  as  soon 
as  her  ideas  began  to  expand,  He  was 
represented  to  her  as  that  infinitely 
great  and  good  Being,  from  whom  she 
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had  received,  not  only  life  and  health, 
but  every  thing  she  enjoyed.  She  was 
taught  to  be  good,  that  she  might  be  a 
beloved  child  of  God;  and  to  avoid  be- 
ing naughty,  that  she  might  not  offend 
Him.  All  her  mother's  actions  tended 
to  impress  these  ideas  on  her  mind ;  for 
there  was  no  lesson  which  she  taught 
her  child,  which  she  did  not  herself 
practise.  The  first  duties  she  performed 
in  the  day,  were  those  she  owed  to  her 
Creator ;  and  as  Anna  was  accustomed 
to  see  those  performed  with  the  strictest 
regularity,  and  the  most  pious  devotion, 
she  learned  to  attach  an  idea  of  im- 
portance and  seriousness  to  them,  be- 
fore her  little  heart  could  be  really 
sensible  of  their  value,  She  saw,  too, 
that  their  customary  employments  were 
sometimes  delayed,  and  even  entirely 
interrupted;  while  nothing  was  ever 
suffered  to  interfere  with  their  religious 
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exercises ;  and  she  naturally  concluded 
that  what  was  the  most  regularly  per- 
formed, must  be  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. 

Mr.  Lee  took  an  active  part  in  the 
education  of  his  little  Anna,  or,  at  least, 
in  preparing  her  mind  to  receive  the  line 
of  instruction  they  intended  to  pursue 
with  her.  He  would  often  leave  his 
literary  pursuits  to  converse  with  her; 
and  his  seat  in  his  study  was  frequently 
exchanged  for  one  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring meadows,  or  in  their  garden, 
where  he  listened  to  her  innocent  re- 
marks, and  excited  her,  by  his  kindness 
and  attention  to  her  pleasure,  to  listen 
to  his  useful  instructions.  The  Book  of 
Nature  was  always  open  before  them, 
and  Anna  was  taught  to  read  and  ad- 
mire the  wonders  it  contained.  As 
every  leaf  or  flower  was  a  subject  of 
B  3 


admiration  to  her,  she  was  taught  to 
make  it  also  a  subject  of  gratitude. 
"  My  dear  Anna,"  would  this  indulgent 
father  say,  "  we  have  all,  by  nature,  a 
something  within  us,  that  tells  us  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  are 
kind  to  us,  or  who  bestow  any  favour  on 
us.  Your  mother  never  allowed  you  an 
indulgence,  nor  did  I  ever  bring  you  a 

present  from   A ,    without   your 

thanking  us,  and  bestowing  the  warmest 
caresses  on  us.  How  then,  my  little  girl, 
is  it  possible  to  see  all  these  beautiful 
works  of  nature — to  know  that  our  life, 
our  health,  our  home,  and  •  our  friends, 
are  the  gifts  of  that  God,  who  can  de- 
prive us  of  all  of  them  in  an  instant,  and 
not  feel  grateful  that  he  permits  us  to 
enjoy  them !" 

Young  as  Anna  was,  she  was  able  to 
understand  sucli  reasoning  as  this.  By 
frequent  similar  conversations,  her 
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mind  became  capable  of  forming  some 
idea  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
God ;  and,  by  the  example  of  her  father 
and  mother,  she  learned  that  all  her 
actions  were  to  be  guided  by  God's 
commands ; — that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  first  remembering  that 
God  was  present,  and  considering  if  it 
would  be  right  in  His  eyes; — and  that 
II  is  approbation  was  to  be  the  chief  end, 
and  love  to  Him  the  reigning  and  never- 
changing  principle  of  her  conduct. 

From  her  own  affection  towards  her 
parents,  she  was  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  theirs  towards  her,  as  their  only 
child.  She  was  taught  that  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  to  save  it  from 
the  misery  to  which  sin  had  reduced  it, 
he  sent  His  only,  and  dearly  beloved 
Son,  to  suffer  sorrow,  and  shame,  and 
death.  She  was  familiarly  instructed 
in  the  history  of  His  life  and  sufferings; 
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and  was  told  that  he  was  the  kind  friend 
and  Saviour  of  all,  whether  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  young  or  old; — that  he 
would  intercede  for  her  with  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  that  his  God  and  Father 
was  her  God  and  Father. 

The  commands  of  her  parents  were 
always  just,  and  they  were  always  posi- 
tive :  she  had  been  taught  to  think 
them  so  from  her  earliest  infancy;  and, 
as  she  grew  older,  she  saw  that  they 
were  just,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
positive.  She  found  that  she  was  in- 
debted to  the  wisdom  of  her  parents,  for 
guarding  her  from  dangers  to  which  she 
was  daily  exposed ;  and,  therefore,  she 
learned  the  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
duty,  of  being  obedient. 

My  young  readers  must  not  suppose 
that  Anna  was  perfect ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  to  imitate  her. 
Anna  was  not  perfect :  she  had  many 


faults,  but  she  tried  to  conquer  them; 
and  it  was  only  by  that  love  to  God 
which  her  parents  had  taught  her,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  do  so.  She  was  a 
quick  and  lively  child,  often  likely  to  be 
led  to  do  wrong  by  her  thoughtlessness 
and  good  spirits  :  this  was  necessary  to 
be  conquered  ;  but  before  her  own  and 
her  parents'  endeavours  had  entirely 
succeeded,  the  greatest  caution  and 
watchfulness  were  required  to  keep  her 
from  error ;  for  what  her  own  heart 
knew  to  be  wrong,  was  often  done  in 
her  thoughtlessness,  and  it  was  then  too 
late  to  undo  it :  nothing  remained  to 
repair  the  fault,  But  resolving  seriously 
not  to  commit  it  again.  She  did  re- 
solve ;  but  another  and  another  thought- 
less moment  came — another  and  ano- 
ther fault  was  committed.  Lively  as 
she  was,  if  she  gave  herself  time  to  con- 
sider, for  one  instant,  whether  the 
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commands  of  God  and  of  her  parents 
had  forbidden  her  to  do  any  thing  she 
felt  inclined  to  do,  the  fear  she  had  been 
taught  to  feel  of  disobeying  those  com- 
mands, generally  prevailed  over  her  in- 
clination. It  was  in  those  moments  of 
thoughtlessness,  in  which  she  gave  her- 
self no  time  to  consider  how  she  ought 
to  act,  that  her  father  and  mother  feared 
for  her ;  and,  kind  and  watchful  as  they 
were,  they  had  sometimes  the  pain  of 
seeing  her  do  (in  those  moments)  what 
a  little  reflection  might  have  pre- 
vented. 

Like  most  very  lively  children,  Anna 
was  passionate :  this  often  led  her  into 
the  most  serious  errors;  and  though 
every  instance  of  passion  was  punished, 
and  was,  in  general,  attended  with 
something  mortifying  to  herself,  yet  it 
was  very  long  before  she  could  quite 
subdue  it. 
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Anna  had  a  set  of  doll's  tea-things. 
They  were  a  present  from  her  cousin 
Louisa  Forster,  on  the  day  she  attained 
her  fifth  year,  and  ranked  very  high  in 
her  favour.  One  evening,  on  going  up 
stairs,  she  found  Mary,  her  maid,  very 
busy  picking  up  some  pieces  of  china 
from  the  floor,  which,  she  soon  learned, 
were  the  remains  of  one  of  her  cups. 
Her  anger  immediately  rose  :  no  reflec- 
tion was  at  hand  to  check  it:  she 
approached  Mary,  and,  with  all  the 
strength  her  little  arm  could  inflict,  gave 
her  a  blow.  Mary  turned  round  in 
astonishment.  "  She  has  broken  every 
one  of  my  doll's  things,"  screamed  Anna, 
as  well  as  her  rage  would  permit  her  to 
speak,  and  the  speech  was  followed  by 
another  blow. 

"  Miss  Anna,  it  was  not  I  that  broke 


your 


"  You  did,  you  know  you  did,"  inter- 
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rupted  the  little  passionate  girl :  "  you 
broke  it  on  purpose,  and  I'll  tell 
mamma  " 

"  Do  not  tell  your  mamma  thai, 
Miss  Anna ;  for  it  was  your  own  little 
kitten  that  broke  your  cup.  You  put 
her  down  in  a  hurry,  when  your  papa 
called  you,  and  she  has  been  left  up 
here.  Poor  thing!  she  did  not  know 
she  was  doing  any  harm." 

"  It  was  not  my  kitten,"  said  Anna, 
violently  stamping  on  the  floor ;  "  it 
was  you  :  you  did  it  on  purpose  to  vex 
me,  and  now  you  want  to  make  me 
angry  with  my  kitten." 

"  I  did  not  do  it,  Miss  Anna ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  never  do  any  thing  to  vex  you, 
if  I  know  it." 

"  Yes,  you  do  always,  whenever  you 
can ;  but  I'll  tell  mamma." 

After  this  speech  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
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tears.  But  they  were  tears  of  vexation 
and  passion,  not  of  sorrow;  for  she  had 
not  yet  thought  of  what  she  had  been 
doing.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of 
"  Anna,"  pronounced  by  her  mother, 
brought  her,  in  an  instant,  to  herself, 
and  made  her  feel  all  the  impropriety 
of  her  conduct.  That  kind  mother,  who 
had  spent  so  much  time  and  pains  to 
make  her  good,  had  been  a  witness  of 
her  passion  and  all  her  ill-behaviour  :— 
that  God,  to  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  pray,  and  whose  presence  she  ought 
to  have  remembered  and  feared,  even 
when  her  mother  was  too  far  away  to 
see  or  hear  her,  had  been  forgotten, 
and  he  was  justly  displeased  with  her.  • 
Mrs.  Lee  took  her  hand,  and  led  her,  in 
silence,  to  the  next  room.  Here  was 
another  humiliation  for  her;  for  her 
father,  who  had  also  seen  what  had 
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passed,  was  there,  and  his  looks  added 
more  to  her  sorrow  than  any  thing  he 
could  have  said.  She  well  knew  how 
her  parents  felt  on  such  occasions.  She 
did  not  dread  their  violent  scoldings,  or 
their  severe  punishments:  it  was  the 
sorrow  she  occasioned  them  by  her  ill- 
behaviour  that  grieved  her.  For  some 
minutes  the  silence  was  only  interrupted 
by  Anna's  sobs,  till  at  length  she  said, 
"  Papa,  mamma,  forgive  me,  I  am  so 
unhappy,  and  indeed  I  will  try  never 
to  grieve  you  so  again." 

"  You  must  ask  pardon  of  that  God. 
whom  you  have  offended,"  said  her 
father,  seriously;  "  but  not  now,  for  I 
fear  your  passion  is  not  quite  subdued. 
You  have  been  taught  to  think  and  rea- 
son. Sit  down,  and  consider  whether 
you  have  acted  as  if  you  had  been  in 
the  presence  of  that  righteous  God  who, 
you  have  been  taught,  abhorreth  sin. 
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In  a  few  minutes  you  will  say  your 
evening  prayers;  then,  if  you  feel  really 
sorry,  confess  it,  and  ask  pardon  of 
God  and  strength  to  do  better  another 
time. 

Never  had  Anna  known  what  it  was 
to  be  so  unhappy  as  she  was  then  :  her 
little  heart  was  truly  repentant,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  she  had  asked  pardon 
of  God,  obtained  a  kind  though  sor- 
rowful "good  night"  from  her  father 
and  mother,  and  had  been  assured  by 
the  good-tempered  Mary  that  she  would 
think  no  more  of  what  she  had  said  and 
done  in  her  passion,  that  she  could  at 
all  calm  her  feelings.  This  was  the 
most  humiliating  lesson  she  had  ever 
had,  and  it  was  one  she  never  forgot. 
Often,  afterwards,  did  she  feel  her  anger 
rising,  and  as  often  did  the  thought  of 
the  doll's  tea-cup  check  it  in  the  begin- 
ning; till  at  length,  my  young  readers, 
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after  many  a  hard  struggle   she   con- 
quered. 

Anna  went  on  improving,  under  the 
instruction  of  her  kind  parents,  till  she 
attained  her  ninth  year,  when  Mr.  Lee 
changed  his  residence  to  a  village  about 
fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  one 
where  they  had  hitherto  lived.  She 
had,  by  this  time,  conquered  many 
faults;  but  she  had  still  some  to  con- 
quer. I  hope  we  shall  find  she  suc- 
ceeded. 
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CHAP.  II. 


"  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve, 
Yet  Godliath  given  me  more; 
For  I  have  food,  while  others  starve, 
And  beg  from  door  to  door." 


THE  neighbourhood  to  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  had  removed,  consisted  of 
only  four  families  in  their  own  station 
of  life,  the  rest  being  cottagers  and 
tenants  of  the  different  estates.  The 
family  nearest  to  them  was  that  of  Mr. 
Morris,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
Mr.  Lee  was  equally  a  stranger  to  all. 
One  day,  soon  after  their  arrival,  Anna 
had  been  with  her  father  to  the  village  : 
on  their  return,  they  passed  through  the 
c  3 
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church-yard.  A  little  girl,  about  seven 
years  of  age,  was  sitting  on  one  of  the 
graves ;  whilst  another,  a  year  or  two 
older,  was  standing  over  her,  and  point- 
ing to  the  letters  on  a  tomb-stone,  which 
the  little  one  was  repeating. 

Mr.  Lee  and  Anna  stopped,  at  a  little 
distance  from  them,  unobserved  by  the 
children.  As  soon  as  all  the  letters  on 
the  tomb-stone  had  been  said,  the  elder 
one  patted  her  little  scholar  on  the 
shoulder,  saying:  "  Betsy,  as  soon  as  I 
have  saved  money  enough,  I  will  buy 
you  a  book  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a 
very  long  time  before  I  get  enough." 

"But  will  not  your  mamma  be  an- 
gry," asked  her  little  companion,  "if 
you  spend  all  your  money  on  me?" 

"  Oh,  no !  you  do  not  know  mamma, 
or  you  would  not  ask  me  that.  She  is 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  we  put 
our  money  to  a  good  use.  I  could  ask 
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her  for  a  book  for  you,  only  I  should 
have  so  much  more  pleasure  in  giving 
it  to  you  myself,  if  you  could  wait." 

The  child  made  no  reply. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Betsy?" 
said  her  kind  young  friend,  evidently 
alarmed,  lest  she  could  not  wait  for  the 
book. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Miss  Fanny,  that  I 
wished  I  could  do  something  for  you,  for 
you  are  so  kind  to  me." 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  any  thing  about 
that,  Betsy.  Look  at  the  clock  :  it  is 
almost  eleven  already." 

Betsy  thought  her  mother  would  want 
her;  so,  shaking  hands  with  her  instruc- 
tress, and  thanking  her,  she  ran  gaily 
towards  the  cottage ;  not,  however,  be- 
fore she  had  promised  to  be  at  the  same 
place  the  next  day,  at  the  same  hour. 

Mr.  Lee  felt  his  curiosity  strongly 
excited,  and  his  feelings  interested. 
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The  child,  who  remained,  was  still  lean- 
ing against  the  tomb-stone.  "  I  wish," 
said  she,  that  I  was  rich.  I  must  give 
Betsy  a  book,  and  yet  I  wanted  so  much 
to  buy  some  silk,  to  net  mamma  a  purse, 
and  I  cannot  do  both.  However,  I  know 
mamma  would  like  me  to  buy  the  book, 
so  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  purse 
just  now." 

Having  made  this  wise  determina- 
tion, she  pursued  her  way  through  the 
church-yard,  and  soon  after  they  saw 
her  enter  the  little  white  gate  leading  to 
the  parsonage.  Mr.  Lee  did  not  doubt 
that  the  child,  who  had  interested  him 
so  much,  was  one  of  the  clergyman's 
daughters.  He  took  Anna's  hand,  and 
without  saying  any  thing  on  the  scene 
they  had  just  witnessed,  proceeded 
through  the  lane  leading  to  their  house. 

At  length  Anna  broke  silence.  "  Papa, 
do  you  think  that  was  Miss  Morris  ?" 
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"  I  do,  my  love ;  and  I  think  Mr. 
Morris  must  be  a  happy  man  to  be  the 
father  of  such  a  child." 

"  How  good  it  was  of  her,  papa,  to 
promise  little  Betsy  a  book,  and  to  teach 
her  to  read." 

"  Yes,  Anna,  that  action  is  more 
esteemed  by  God,  than  many  a  one  that 
appears  greater  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?" 

"I  think  I  do,  papa." 

"  Explain  it  to  me." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,  that  she  is  doing 
good  of  her  own  will;  without  being 
told." 

"  Not  quite  right.  I  will  tell  you 
my  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  you 
know,  from  what  she  has  said,  that  the 
money  with  which  she  intends  buying 
the  book,  is  not  money  easily  gained,  and 
as  easily  replaced  when  it  is  gone  :  it  is, 
doubtless,  some  of  her  own  little  savings. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  is  what  she  had 
intended  to  procure  herself  a  great 
pleasure  with ;  for  you  heard  her  say 
she  intended  to  buy  some  silk,  to  net  a 
purse  for  her  mother.  And,  thirdly,  it 
is  a  good  action,  done  without  show — 
without  wishing  for  the  vain  applause 
of  the  world.  She  was  not  conscious 
that  there  was  any  other  witness  of  her 
action,  than  the  little  girl  to  whom  she 
made  the  promise,  and  that  God  who 
seeth  in  secret." 

"  I  understand  it  now,  papa.  But  I 
think  she  must  be  very  sorry  to  give  up 
the  pleasure  of  giving  the  purse  to  her 
mamma." 

"  Without  doubt  she  is,  Anna ;  but 
that  makes  the  action  the  greater. 
Remember,  my  love,  that  if  we  only  do 
good  to  others  when  it  is  quite  conve- 
nient to  ourselves,  and  when  it  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  our  inclina- 
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tions  and  pleasures,  we  do  not  merit  the 
love  of  God,  or  the  approbation  of  our 
own  hearts ;  but  the  world,  that  can 
only  know  our  actions,  and  not  the  mo- 
tives of  them,  will  often  give  us  praise 
which  we  do  not  deserve,  and  which,  far 
from  affording  us  any  satisfaction  or 
pleasure,  must  be  a  secret  reproach  to 
us,  for  claiming  the  merit  of  a  good 
action,  when,  in  reality,  it  was  not  de- 
serving of  the  name." 

As  Mr.  Lee  finished  these  words  they 
entered  the  house,  and  Anna  found  her 
mamma  waiting  for  her,  to  repeat  the 
lessons  she  had  learned  before  she  went 
out.  She  entered  the  drawing-room,  her 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence, 
and  was  going  to  relate  what  she  had 
seen. 

"  Anna,  my  love/'  said  her  mother, 
"  you  are  very  late  this  morning,  and  I 
am  going  out  with  your  papa  in  an  hour. 
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We  have  no  time  to  lose.  If  your  lessons 
are  all  well  repeated,  you  shall  go  with  us." 

"  But,  mamma,  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
what  made  us  so  late." 

"  Not  now,  Anna.  Go  up  stairs  and 
get  off  your  things.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  hear  your  adventure  when  we 
have  time." 

Anna  moved  slowly  from  her  mother's 
chair,  and  was  proceeding  in  a  still  slow- 
er pace  towards  the  door,  (forgetting 
that,  by  indulging  this  instance  of  tem- 
per, she  was  acting  contrary  to  the  con- 
duct she  wished  to  approve,)  when  her 
father  entered  the  room  and  brought 
her  to  herself.  He  did  not  see  Anna's 
appearance  of  ill-humour,  but  began 
speaking  to  his  wife.  "  Anna,"  said  he, 
"  has  been  detained  by  a  scene  she  will 
not,  I  think,  easily  forget ;  and  one  that 
will,  I  hope,  make  the  impression  on  her 
mind  that  it  should  do." 
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Anna  quickened  her  pace  and  went 
up  stairs.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  she  to 
herself,  "  I  have  forgotten  what  I  have 
just  seen.  That  good  Miss  Morris 
would  not  have  done  as  I  was  doing. 
However,  I  will  make  up  for  it,  and  be 
down  stairs  before  mamma  can  expect 
me."  Anna  could  not  help  regretting 
that  her  father's  telling  the  story  would 
deprive  her  of  the  pleasure.  She  was 
taking  off  her  things  with  all  possible 
haste,  when  she  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  string  of  her  bonnet  being  in  a 
knot.  Mary  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  Anna  went  to  get  it  untied. 

"  Well,  Miss  Anna,"  said  Mary, 
"  what  a  long  walk  you  have  had  this 
this  morning.  I  suppose  your  papa  has 
taken  you  to  see  something  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Anna,   "  papa  did 
not  take  me  on  purpose  to  see  it:    it 
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was  quite  by  chance,  and  he  was  as 
much  pleased  as  I  was." 

"  What  was  it,  Miss  Anna  ?" 
,    "  Why,    just    as    we    were    coming 

through  the" she  suddenly  stopped. 

Her  bonnet  had  been  untied  some  time. 
She  recollected  the  good  girl,  and  the 
resolution  she  had  made  of  going  down 
stairs  as  quickly  as  possible.  Was  she 
to  keep  her  resolution  ?  or  to  stay  up 
stairs  to  tell  Mary  what  had  happened, 
when  her  kind  mamma  had  assured  her 
that  she  had  not  time  even  to  tell  it  to 
her ?  "I  could  tell  mamma  that  my 
bonnet-string  was  in  a  knot,"  thought 
Anna.  She  paused. 

There  is  an  eye,  my  young  readers, 
that  never  sleepeth: — there  is  an  ear 
that  heareth  all  things : — there  is  an 
infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  who 
knoweth  every  secret  of  the  heart,  and 
hateth  deceit  and  lying. 
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Anna  had  been  taught  to  love  and 
reverence  that  Being,  and  the  remem- 
brance that  he  was  watching  over  her 
darted  across  her  mind  at  the  time  she 
was  going  to  deceive  her  mother.  She 
banished  the  wicked  thought,  and  re- 
solved to  go  down  stairs  immediately. 
"  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  now, 
Mary,"  said  she.  Without  paying  at- 
tention to  Mary's  repeated  questions  of, 
"Where  are  you  going,  Miss  Anna?" 
and,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Anna  ?" 
she  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  was  down 
stairs  in  an  instant.  She  entered  the 
drawing-room  with  a  smiling  face,  for 
she  had  thus  gained  a  victory  over  her- 
self. Anna  had  finished  her  lessons  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  was  permitted 
to  accompany  her  father  and  mother. 

They  were  going  to  A ,  where  Mr. 

Lee  expected  to   be  detained   two  or 
three  hours  by  some  important  business. 
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When  Anna  left  the  room  to  get 
ready,  Mrs.  Lee  said,  "  My  dear  Anna, 
when  you  are  dressed,  you  may  come 
to  me  in  my  room,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  the  circumstance  that  detained 
you  this  morning." 

"  Mamma,"  exclaimed  Anna,  sur- 
prised, "  has  not  papa  told  you  all  about 
it?" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  love.  I  told  him 
I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  it  from  you." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  dear  mamma !  that 
was  too  kind  of  you,  when  I  was  so  ill- 
humoured  about  going  up  stairs,  though 
you  had  promised  to  take  me  out  with 
you  and.to  hear  me  another  time." 

"  I  saw  your  ill-humour,  Anna,  with 
regret ;  but  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  that  your  father's  mentioning 
your  adventure  had  the  power  of  check- 
ing it,  and  prevented  the  necessity  of  my 
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speaking  of  it  then.  But  go,  my  dear, 
and  come  to  me  directly  you  are 
dressed." 

Anna  was  not  long  getting  ready  for 
the  jaunt;  long  enough,  however,  to 
satisfy  Mary's  curiosity  about  what  she 
had  seen  in  the  morning,  which  she  did 
not  then  hesitate  to  do,  as  she  was  in  no 
fear  of  acting  wrong  by  so  doing.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  repaired  to  her  mother's 
room. 

"  Seat  yourself,  Anna,"  said  Mrs.  Lee, 
and  then  tell  me  all  that  happened." 

Anna,  highly  delighted,  related  all 
that  had  passed;  and  concluded  with 
saying,  "  Mamma,  I  wish  I  knew  Miss 
Morris !" 

"  I  wish  you  did,  my  dear ;  for  the 
acquaintance  of  such  a  child  as  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  advantage  and 
an  improvement  to  you." 
D  3 
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"  I  wish,"  continued  Anna,  disregard- 
ing the  latter  part  of  her  mother's  an- 
swer, "  I  wish  I  knew  her  quite,  quite 
well.  I  have  got  five  shillings,  all  but 
three  halfpence.  Do  you  think  that 
would  do,  mamma  ?" 

"  Do  for  what,  Anna  ?  How  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  know  what  you  are 
speaking  of,  if  you  do  not  explain  your- 
self?" 

"  Oh,  how  silly  I  am  !  I  fancied  you 
knew  what  I  was  thinking  of.  If  I 
knew  Miss  Morris,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  give  her  a  book  for  the  little 
girl;  but  then,  you  see,  I  do  not  know 
her.  How  very  tiresome  it  is !" 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  our  power  to 
do  a  kindness  to  this  generous  little  girl 
without  knowing  her,  Anna ;  therefore, 
I  do  not  see  any  thing  so  very  .*  tire- 
some.' If  you  can  wait,  we  will  talk 
to  your  papa  about  it  presently.  You 
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know  he  is  always  our  kind  friend  when 
we  want  advice." 

Anna  assured  her  mamma  she  could 
wait,  and  when  they  were  seated  in 
the  carriage,  Mrs.  Lee  mentioned  the 
subject  to  her  husband.  "  Anna  has 
been  wishing,"  said  she,  "  that  she  knew 
Miss  Morris,  that  she  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  her  with  a  book 
for  her  little  scholar." 

"  I  had  formed  the  same  wish,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Lee ;  "  but  Anna  has  been 
before  me  in  expressing  it." 

"Mamma  says  we  might  do  her 
a  kindness  without  knowing  her," 
said  Anna,  with  an  enquiring  look 
at  both  her  parents,  as  if  to  ask  them 
how.  _ 

"  Your  mamma  is  very  right,  Anna, 
and  I  am  considering  how  we  can  best 
do  it." 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  you,  papa,  till 
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you    have  done  considering,    and   you 
will  then  tell  us.     Will  you  not  ?" 

"  Willingly,  my  love."  After  think- 
ing some  time,  Mr.  Lee  said,  "  I  think 
Miss  Morris  had  one  other  want,  Anna." 

O  yes,  it  was  the  silk  for  her  mamma's 
purse." 

"  Suppose  then,  Anna,  that  I  under- 
take to  supply  her  with  some  books,  and 
you  with  some  silk." 

"  I  should  like  that  very  much,  papa ; 
but  how  can  we  give  them  to  her  with- 
out knowing  her  ?" 

"  Perhaps  better,  my  love,  than  we 
could  if  we  were  acquainted  with  her. 
In  giving  presents,  especially  to  those 
whom  we  think  we  shall  benefit  by 
them,  we  must  be  always  careful  to 
consider  how  we  can  best  do  it  without 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  person 
whom  we  wish  to  serve.  I  shall  leave 
your  mother  and  you  to  make  the 
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purchases,  whilst  I  am  settling  the  busi- 
ness that  takes  me  to  A ,  and  we 

will  then  determine  how  to  present 
them." 

When  they  arrived  at  A ,  Mr. 

Lee  left  them,  as  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  there  at  a  certain  time. 

After  paying  several  visits,  Mrs.  Lee 
took  her  daughter  into  a  bookseller's 
shop,  where  they  found  Mr.  Lee.  His 
business  had  been  settled  much  sooner 
than  he  expected;  and  knowing  that 
his  wife  would  go  to  his  own  book- 
seller's, he  went  there  to  wait  her  ar- 
rival. An  old  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Lee's  was  making  some  purchases.  They 
entered  into  conversation,  and  Anna 
walked  towards  the  door.  A  poor  wo- 
man and  her  children  came  up  to  her 
and  asked  charity.  Anna  was  going  to 
say  she  had  no  money,  contenting  herself 
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with  thinking,  that  as  she  intended  buy- 
ing some  silk  with  what  she  had,  it  was 
the  same  as  if  she  had  already  spent  it. 
The  poor  woman  continued :  "  A  trifle, 
Miss,  would  save  my  poor  children  from 
starving.  I  have  left  a  sick  mother  at 
home,  to  beg  a  bit  of  bread  for  them." 

Anna's  young  heart  was  moved.  She 
turned  to  see  if  either  of  her  parents  was 
disengaged.  Her  father  was  close  be- 
hind her.  "  Are  you  hesitating,  Anna  ?" 
said  he,  looking  stedfastly  at  her.  "  I 
know  what  has  passed,  for  I  have  been 
standing  here  some  time." 

"  Papa,  I  was  not  hesitating,  I  was 
wishing  I  had  something  to  give." 

"  You  had  money  this  morning,  my 
dear" 

"  Yes,  papa ;  but  then" 

"  But  then,  what,  Anna  ?  Are  you  at 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  you  are  to 
give  to  this  poor  woman  and  her  starv- 
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ing  children,  a  part  of  what  God  has  so 
bounteously  given  you  ?" 

"Oh  no;  but  all  the  money  I  have  is 
to  buy  silk  for  Miss  Morris." 

"  Anna,  my  dear  Anna,  do  I  hear 
such  a  reason  from  you  ?" 

"  Papa,  you  know  I  promised  to  buy 
the  silk." 

"  To  whom  did  you  promise  it,  my 
love?  and  who  is  it  that  will  be  dis- 
appointed, if  you  do  not  get  it  to-day?" 
Anna  made  no  reply.  Her  father  con- 
tinued :  "  It  was  yourself  only  that  you 
meant  to  gratify,  by  giving  the  silk, 
while  I  attributed  your  wish  to  a  better 
motive.  But  your  mother  has  finished 
her  purchases,  and  we  must  ask  this 
poor  woman  to  come  to  the  inn  where 
we  left  the  carriage,  and  we  will  see, 
by  that  time,  what  we  are  able  to  do 
for  her."  Then,  turning  to  the  woman, 
he  told  her  to  be  at  the  inn  in  about  an 
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hour,  enquiring,  at  the  same  time,  where 
she  lived.  On  leaving  the  bookseller's, 
Mr.  Lee  related  the  circumstance  to  his 
wife,  and  they  first  proceeded  to  the  inn, 
to  leave  word,  when  the  woman  came, 
that  they  should  show  her  into  a  room. 
They  then  bent  their  course  to  that 
part  of  the  town  where  she  had  said  she 
lived,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
enquiries  respecting  her  general  charac- 
ter; for  though  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
Lee  could  bear  to  see  a  fellow-creature 
in  distress,  yet  they  were  not  willing 
that  an  unworthy  object  should  receive 
and  squander  away  what  would  make  a 
virtuous  family  happy.  They  received 
very  satisfactory  answers  to  their  en- 
quiries, from  some  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  next  proceeded  to  a  shoe- 
shop,  where  Mrs.  Lee  ordered  some 
children's  strong  shoes  to  be  sent  to  her 
at  the  inn,  as  she  had  observed  that  one 
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of  the  children  had  no  shoes,  and  those 
of  the  other  were  very  old. 

On  their  return,  they  found  the  wo- 
man already  there.  At  the  sight  of 
them  she  burst  into  tears.  "Do  not 
alarm  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  putting 
a  chair  near  her :  "  sit  down,  for  you 
must  be  tired."  Then  ringing  the  bell, 
she  ordered  some  cold  meat  and  bread 
to  be  brought,  of  which  the  children  ate 
plentifully. 

Anna  had  seated  herself  when  she 
came  in,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
had  ever  since  remained  a  silent  specta- 
tor of  the  scene.  Mr.  Lee  at  length 
spoke  to  her.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  he, 
"  that  my  dear  Anna  does  not  now  think 
that  her  money  ought  to  be  laid  out  in 
silk  for  a  purse." 

Anna  rose  from  her  seat,  approached 
her  mother,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
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sobbed  out,  "  Dear  mamma,  beg  papa 
to  forgive  me,  and  I  will  not  be  so 
naughty  any  more." 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  my  little 
girl,"  said  her  father :  "  I  only  want  to 
show  you  the  difference  between  a  good 
action  and  the  appearance  of  one.  Dry 
your  tears,  my  love  :  we  will  talk  of  this 
subject  by  and  bye ;  at  present  we  must 
see  what  we  can  do  for  this  good  woman 
and  her  family." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  "  do  not 
make  the  young  lady  unhappy  on  my 
account." 

"  Her  father  is  not  making  her  un- 
happy," said  Mrs.  Lee.  "  Anna  knows 
well  why  we  reprove  her ;  and  she  feels 
sorry  for  her  fault,  and  grateful  to  us  for 
wishing  to  make  her  a  good  child." 

Anna's  now  smiling  face  evinced  the 
truth  of  what  her  mother  had  been  say- 
ing ;  and,  approaching  the  children,  she 
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began  talking  to  them.  Mrs.  Lee  was, 
in  the  mean  time,  making  enquiries 
about  the  sick  mother,  who  was  left  at 
home;  and  finding  that  she  had  no 
medical  advice,  she  begged  her  husband 
to  write  immediately  to  Dr.  Pennington, 
(with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy,) which  he  did,  requesting  him  to 
visit  the  sick  woman. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  wo- 
man :  those  among  my  readers  who 
have  had  the  gratification  of  saving  a 
worthy  family  from  misery  and  want, 
can  easily  imagine  it.  They  had  not 
time  to  ask  for  the  particulars  of  her 
history,  as  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  go ; 
but  when  she  went  away,  Mrs.  Lee  gave 
her  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  de- 
mands, and  promised  to  see  her  again 
soon.  The  poor  creature's  heart  was  too 
full  to  allow  her  to  speak ;  but  her  looks, 
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and  the  tears  she  could  not  restrain, 
were  sufficient  evidences  of  her  gra- 
titude. 

During  the  beginning  of  their  ride 
home  they  spoke  of  nothing  but  Mrs. 
Smith,  her  sick  mother,  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

"  She  has  never  been  able  to  send  her 
girls  to  school,"  said  Mrs.  Lee ;  "  con- 
sequently, they  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  When  I  expressed  my  regret  at 
this,  she  told  me  they  could  say  their 
prayers  and  their  catechism,  which  I 
was  pleased  to  hear." 

Mr.  Lee  observed,  that  he  must  try 
to  put  Mrs.  Smith  in  a  way  of  getting 
a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  then  she 
would  be  enabled  to  send  her  children 
to  school. 

Mr.  Cowper,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lee's, 
now  overtook  them ;  and  as  he  rode  by 
their  side  the  rest  of  the  wav,  the 
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conversation  turned  on  other  subjects. 
Anna  was  thoughtful :  the  different  ob- 
jects they  passed  on  the  road  did  not 
attract  her  attention  as  usual.  Mrs. 
Lee  was  pleased  to  observe  it ;  as  she 
considered  it  a  proof  that  what  had 
passed  had  made  the  impression  she 
wished.  Mr.  Cowper  dined  and  spent 
the  evening  with  them.  Anna  worked 
by  the  side  of  her  mother  till  eight 
o'clock,  which  was  her  bed-time.  Mrs. 
Lee  always  heard  Anna  say  her  prayers, 
and  confess  the  faults  she  had  committed 
during  the  day.  When  they  were  alone, 
Anna  told  the  temptation  she  had  felt 
in  the  morning  to  commit  a  fault,  and 
then  to  hide  it  by  deceiving  her  mamma. 
"  My  dearest  Anna,"  said  this  kind 
.  mother,  "  I  am  most  happy  to  find  that 
you  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  fault  you 
were  going  to  commit ;  and  that  you  did 
E  3 
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not  think,  like  some  silly  children,  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  deceiving,  because 
you  did  not  tell  a  direct  story.  That 
kind  of  deceit  is  a  fault  I  would  have 
my  little  girl  particularly  guard  against : 
it  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  direct  ly- 
ing ;  for  those  who  do  not  make  the  fear 
of  God  the  guide  of  all  their  actions,  will 
often  deceive  themselves  and  others,  by 
wrongly  imagining,  that  if  they  do  not 
tell  a  direct  untruth,  they  are  commit- 
ting no  sin  by  deceiving  in  this  manner. 
For  this  reason,  I  think  it  more  dan- 
gerous than  direct  untruths :  no  one 
tells  them  without  knowing,  at  the  time, 
that  they  are  doing  wrong — without 
feeling  a  something  within  them  that 
tells  them  so ;  and  when  we  know  and 
acknowledge  that  we  have  done  wrong, 
there  is  some  hope  of  our  becoming  bet- 
ter. But  in  the  other  case,  that  of  de- 
ceiving without  telling  a  direct  lie,  those 
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who  do  it  will  silence  that  little  voice 
within  them  which  we  call  conscience, 
by  arguing  and  persisting,  that,  as  they 
have  not  told  a  lie,  they  have  not  done 
wrong ;  and  when  we  do  not  know,  or 
will  not  confess,  that  we  have  clone 
wrong,  there  is,  I  regret  to  say,  but  little 
hope  that  we  should  ever  become  bet- 
ter. Had  you  staid  up  stairs  this  morn- 
ing, and  had  you,  on  coming  down,  told 
me  your  bonnet-string  was  in  a  knot, 
you  would  not  certainly  have  told  a 
direct  untruth,  because  you  would  have 
said  what  really  happened ;  but  you 
would  have  done  it  with  the  intention 
of  deceiving  me,  and  you  would  have 
deceived  me.  But  God,  who  knows  all 
our  intentions,  would  also  have  known 
that  you  had  deceived  your  mother. 
Remember  this,  my  dearest  Anna;  and 
may  God's  presence  be  always  as  sacred 
to  you  as  it  was  this  morning,  when  you 
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feared  to  deceive  me,  because  He  was 
watching  over  you  !  It  must,  indeed,  be 
folly  to  suppose  that  one  kind  of  deceit 
is  more  excusable  than  another  in  the 
eyes  of  an  all-pure  God,  who  not  only 
beholds  our  actions,  but  knows  our 
secret  thoughts  and  wishes.  And  now, 
my  Anna,  return  thanks  to  your  heaven- 
ly Father,  who  has  given  you  the  bless- 
ing of  parents  to  instruct  you,  and  who 
has  enabled  you,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  do  wrong." 
Mrs.  Lee  ceased.  Anna  knelt  down ; 
and  her  youthful  heart,  impressed  with 
the  serious  conversation  of  her  pious 
mother,  felt  that  it  was  indeed  a  bless- 
ing to  love  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. Mrs.  Lee  afterwards  returned 
to  her  husband  and  his  guest;  and 
Anna's  head  was  no  sooner  on  her  pil- 
low, than  she  sunk  into  a  peaceful 
slumber. 
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Let  me  not  close  this  chapter  without 
entreating  you,  my  young  readers,  to 
think  seriously  of  Anna's  conduct  during 
this  day.  Remember,  you  must  not  ex- 
pect that  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  God,  never  feel  a  tempta- 
tion to  do  wrong.  The  best  and  wisest 
have  temptations,  and  it  is  only  by  resist- 
ing them,  that  the  good  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  their  love  to  God,  and 
their  fear  of  disobeying  him.  Anna  had 
been  accustomed,  from  an  infant,  to  see 
the  example,  and  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  pious  parents,  and  yet  she  often 
felt  a  temptation  to  do  wrong  ;  but  when 
she  resisted  that  temptation,  which  some- 
times she  could  not  do  without  a  painful 
effort,  she  obtained  the  approbation  of 
her  own  conscience,  and  that  secret  satis- 
faction, which  the  youngest  among  you 
may  feel,  of  having  acted  so  as  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  God. 
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CHAP.  III. 


'  When  the  poor  are  unbefriended, 

And  we  will  not  pity  lend ; 
Christ  accounts  himself  offended, 
Who  isjevery  creature's  friend." 


ANNA  was  so  tired  with  her  journey, 
and  her  mind  was  so  occupied  with  the 
various  events  of  the  day,  that  she  did 
not  awake  till  late  the  following  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  Lee  generally  rang  her  bell, 
to  let  her  know  when  she  might  come 
to  her;  but  it  had  rung  twice  before 
Anna  could  be  sufficiently  roused  to 
know  she  was  to  rise.  When  she  went 
down,  she  found  her  papa  and  mamma 
already  in  the  breakfast-parlour.  Mr. 
Lee  always  read  prayers  to  his  family, 
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and  Anna,  since  she  had  attained  her 
sixth  year,  had  been  permitted  to  be 
present.  When  Anna  had  finished  her 
usual  religious  exercises  and  lessons,  her 
mother  told  her  she  would  take  her  to 
the  village  with  her,  as  she  was  going 
to  buy  some  clothes  for  the  poor  children 
they  had  seen  the  day  before.  Anna 
could  not  help  feeling  a  little  sorrowful 
whenever  they  were  mentioned,  as  it 
reminded  her  of  her  selfishness  the  day 
before,  in  wishing  to  purchase  silk  for 
Miss  Morris,  instead  of  giving  her  mo- 
ney to  the  unfortunate  beings  who  were 
so  much  more  in  want  of  it ;  however, 
she  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
doing  them  good,  and  eagerly  enquired 
if  she  might  be  allowed  to  assist  her 
mamma  in  making  the  clothes,  Mrs. 
Lee  readily  granted  her  request,  telling 
her  she  wished  to  finish  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  them  to  the 
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children  when  next  they  visited  A , 

which  was  to  be  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Lee  purchased  what  she  thought 
necessary  for  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  chil- 
dren, and,  immediately  on  their  return 
home,  she  and  Anna  began  their  chari- 
table employment.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  Mr.  Lee  joined  them  :  he  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  seeing  them  thus 
occupied,  and  told  Anna  that  he  had  left 
his  study  purposely  to  talk  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  the  day  before,  if  her  mother 
had  not  already  done  it.  Mrs.  Lee  said 
she  had  preferred  leaving  it  to  him,  and 
he  began:  "  Do  not  now  imagine,  my 
dear  Anna,  that  I  am  going  to  be  angry, 
for  indeed  I  am  not;  I  only  wish  to 
teach  my  little  girl  to  think  of  her  mo- 
tives for  acting,  as  well  as  her  actions ; 
and  to  consider  whether  the  one  is  as 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
God  and  her  own  heart,  as  the  other  is 
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to   be   praised  by  the  world.     In  the 
first  place,   your  wish  to  buy  the  silk 
arose  from  that  kind  of  pleasure  which 
all  but  the  little-minded  must  feel,  when 
procuring  pleasures  for  another.     By  so 
doing  then,  Anna,  you  would  have  de- 
prived yourself  of  no  enjoyment,  you 
would  have  made  no  sacrifice :    on  the 
contrary,  you  would  have  gratified  your 
own  feelings  by  knowing  you  had  given 
pleasure  to  another ;  consequently,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  truly  great  in 
the  action.     But  an  opportunity  offered 
of  performing  a  truly  great  action,  by 
depriving  yourself  of  the  promised  grati- 
fication, to  succour  the  unfortunate.     A 
woman,  with  two  starving  children,  pre- 
sented herself  to  you.     She  told  you  it 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  begged, 
and  that  she  had  left  a  sick  mother  at 
home,  to  come  and  ask  bread  for  her 
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little  ones.  Her  tears  were  asking  even 
more  than  her  words.  The  children 
were  looking  up  at  you,  as  if  to  beg  you 
to  listen  to  their  mother's  request ;  and 
yet,  Anna — you  hesitated!"  Mr.  Lee 
stopped.  Anna  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  work,  but  the  tears  were  chasing 
each  other,  in  quick  succession,  down 
her  cheek.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
her  father  continued  :  "  You  were  wish- 
ing, you  said,  that  you  had  some  money; 
and  on  my  enquiring  why  you  had  none, 
you  told  me  that  you  had  promised  it  to 
buy  silk  for  Miss  Morris.  Now,  my 
love,  had  you  told  her  you  would  buy 
some  silk,  you  would  have  done  wrong 
had  you  disappointed  her,  by  spending 
your  money  on  any  thing  for  yourself, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  chari- 
table one.  In  the  latter  case,  had  such 
a  good  child  as  Miss  Morris  appears  to 
be,  known  you  intention,  much  as  she 
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might  have  wished  for  the  silk  for  her 
mother's  purse,  she  would  have  been 
happy  that  you  had  spent  your  money 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and 
would  have  waited  patiently  till  either 
she  or  you  were  able  to  buy  it.  But  as 
as  it  was,  Anna,  she  knew  not  your  in- 
tention ;  consequently,  had  you  put  off 
buying  it  even  so  long,  or  even  had  you 
never  bought  it  at  all,  it  could  not  have 
caused  her  the  least  disappointment. 
Who  was  it  then,  my  love,  that  you 
feared  to  disappoint  ?  Tell  me  candid- 
ly, if  you  see  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
been  saying." 

Anna  assured  her  father  that  she  did, 
and  acknowledged  that  she  could  now 
perceive  that  it  was  only  herself  that 
she  feared  to  disappoint,  in  not  giving 
the  silk. 

Mr.  Lee  went  on  :  "  We  may  be  quite 
sure,  my  dear  Anna,  that  your  own 
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gratification  was  the  chief  motive  you 
had  in  wishing  to  give  the  silk,  or  you 
could  not  have  hesitated,  for  an  instant, 
between  such  a  trifling  gift  and  saving 
a  family  from  starving :  you  would  have 
been  glad  that  an  opportunity  offered  of 
showing  that  you  would  give  up,  with 
cheerfulness,  a  promised  pleasure,  to  as- 
sist a  fellow-creature  in  distress.  It  is 
easy  for  those  who  have  money  at  their 
command  to  appear  generous ;  but  if 
we  wish  to  be  so,  we  must  be  ready  to 
give  up  our  own  gratification  for  the 
good  of  another.  The  rich  man,  who 
gives  away  hundreds  without  feeling 
the  loss  of  them,  and  without  knowing, 
or  caring,  if  they  were  given  to  do  good, 
is  not  generous ;  but  the  little  girl,  who 
gives  to  a  poor  starving  beggar  her  last 
shilling,  with  which  she  intended  to 
procure  herself  some  gratification,  is 
truly  so.  Does  my  Anna  now  see  how 
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necessary  it  is  to  consider  the  secret 
motive  that  leads  us  to  act  ?  And  does 
she  also  understand,  that,  as  God  knows 
all  we  think,  it  is  the  motive,  and  not 
the  action,  that  is  judged  by  him  ?" 

Anna  raised  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears, 
from  her  work,  and  assured  her  father 
that  she  was  indeed  convinced,  and  that 
she  hoped,  when  she  had  an  opportu- 
nity, he  would  see  that  she  would  try  to 
act  as  he  wished. 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it,  my  love,"  said 
Mr.  Lee ;  "  you  would  have  acted 
wrong  from  want  of  proper  reflection 
on  the  subject ;  but  now  that  you  are 
convinced,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  not 
do  so  again.  Come  and  give  me  a  kiss, 
Anna,"  added  he,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  and  let  us  always  remember,  that  if 
we  will  not  deprive  ourselves  of  any 
pleasure  to  do  good  to  others,  but  will 
F  3 
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only  do  it  when  our  own  selfish  grati- 
fications do  not  interfere  with  it:  in 
short,  if  we  only  give  away  what  is  of 
no  use  to  ourselves,  without  any  pious 
motives  for  so  doing,  though  we  may  be 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  charity  in 
the  world,  such  actions  will  never  be 
accepted  by  our  Almighty  Creator.  I 
have  spoken  seriously,  Anna,  because  I 
wished  to  make  you  feel  the  seriousness 
of  the  subject ;  and  WARMLY,  because 
the  interest  I  feel  in  your  improvement 
in  virtue  and  piety,  makes  me  warm 
whenever  I  am  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Anna  and  her  mother  continued  busily 
employed  during  three  whole  days,  and 
on  the  fourth,  before  dinner,  they  had 
entirely  finished.  It  was  accordingly 
proposed  that  the  next  day  they  should 
again  visit  A . 

In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Lee  brought  in 
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the  books  which  had  been  pu^phased  for 
Miss  Morris,  and  which,  in  their  concern 
for  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  family,  and  the 
pleasure  of  working  for  them,  had  been 
almost  forgotten.  "  Anna,  my  love," 
said  she,  as  she  entered,  "  shall  we  send 
these  books  to-night,  or  keep  them  till 
we  return  from  A to-morrow  ? 

"  To-night, '  mamma,  if  you  please  ; 
for  I  am  so  afraid  Miss  Morris  will  buy 
a  book." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lee, 
"  that  you  had  better  keep  them  till  to- 
morrow; for  when  we  are  at  A , 

you  can  purchase  the  silk,  and  send  with 
them." 

"  No,  papa,  I  cannot  buy  the  silk," 
said  Anna,  rather  embarrassed. 

"  My  dear,"  resumed  her  father,  "  you 
cannot  surely  think,  from  what  I  said, 
that  I  have  an  objection  to  your  buying 
the  silk." 
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"  No— oh  !  no,  papa." 

"  Then,  my  love,  what  prevents  your 
buying  it  ?" 

"  Papa,  I  gave  my  money  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  little  girls,  to  buy  worsted ;  for 
they  said  they  could  knit  if  they  had 
some." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  evinced  the 
satisfaction  this  intelligence  gave  them, 
but  they  did  not  lavish  praises  on  her : 
they  wished  her  to  feel  the  pleasure  of 
a  good  action,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  approbation  of  God  and  her  own 
heart,  without  wishing  for  the  praises  of 
the  world.  Anna  knew  that  when  she 
did  right,  she  gave  her  parents  the  most 
heart-felt  pleasure;  and  as  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  be  praised  for  it  by 
them,  she  neither  expected  nor  wished 
it. 

"  You  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
giving  the  silk,  Anna,"  said  her  father, 
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you    shall   procure  it,  and  it  shall  go 
with  the  books,  when  we  return  from 


Anna  thanked  her  father  :  her  eyes 
were  beaming  with  pleasure,  and  her 
young  heart  overjoyed  at  the  happi- 
ness that  awaited  her.  She  was  to  go 
the  next  day  to  A  -  ,  to  bestow 
clothes  and  other  comforts  on  a  de- 
serving family,  whom  she  had  seen,  a 
few  days  before,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  misery;  and  on  her  return 
from  this  pleasing  task,  she  was  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  procuring  for 
her  favourite,  Miss  Morris,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Anna's  thoughts  could 
not  carry  her  beyond  this  day  of  happi- 
ness, and  she  could  talk  and  think  of 
nothing  else. 

How  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  rejoice  in 
having  such  a  child  !  and  how  sincerely 
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did  they  thank  the  Almighty  Giver  of 
all  good,  for  having  thus  far  blessed 
their  endeavours  with  success !  With 
what  pure  pleasure  did  they  listen  to 
her  artless  expressions  of  joy,  and  how 
did  they  partake  all  she  felt ! 

When  eight  o'clock  came,  Anna  was 
not  at  all  sleepy :  she  seemed  certain 
she  should  not  go  to  sleep  at  all,  and 
heartily  wished  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  night.  However,  when  Mrs. 
Lee  visited  her  room,  about  half  an 
hour  after  she  had  been  in  bed,  Anna 
was  in  a  sound  sleep. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  rain  was  pattering  against  Anna's 
window  when  she  awoke.     She  hoped 
she  might  be  mistaken,  for  she  feared  it 
would  prevent  their  journey.     She  had 
never  thought  of  the  weather  the  night 
before,  consequently  she  had  not  asked 
if  they  were  to  be  prevented  from  going 
by  the  rain.     "  Mary,"  said  she,  "  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  if  it  rains  ?" 
"  Yes,  Miss  Anna." 
"  Does  it  rain  much  ?" 
"  Yes,  very  much  indeed,  Miss." 
"  Has  it  rained  long  ?" 
"  About  half  an  hour,  Miss." 
"  How    very  sorry   I    am !"    sighed 
Anna, 
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Mary  told  her  it  was  time  to  rise.  She 
was  very  sorrowful  all  the  time  she  was 
dressing,  every  now  and  then  sighing, 
and  once  or  twice  exclaiming,  "Dear 
me,  what  a  pity  it  rains  !"  At  length  her 
countenance  began  to  brighten,  and  she 
said,  "  However,  if  it  rains  to-day,  it  may 
not  rain  to-morrow  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Smith 
does  not  know  when  we  are  coming,  it 
will  be  no  disappointment  to  her.  Be- 
sides," added  she,  "  God  sends  the  rain." 

"  So  he  does,  Miss  Anna,"  said  Mary, 
struck  with  the  seriousness  of  Anna's 
manner  as  she  pronounced  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence ;  "  and  every  body  says 
the  ground  wants  rain  :  so,  though  your 
journey  is  put  off  for  a  day  or  two,  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  good  done  by  the 
rain." 

Anna  went  down  to  her  mother's 
room  with  a  smiling  face.  "  Mamma, 
said  she,  "  it  rains;  but  perhaps  it  will 
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not  rain  to-morrow ;  and  so,  as  they  do 

not  know  when  we  are  coming  to  A , 

they  cannot  be  disappointed." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  so  well 
reconciled  to  what  would,  I  know,  be  a 
disappointment  to  you,  my  dear  Anna," 
said  her  mother ;  "  but  your  papa  says 
the  rain  will  not  prevent  us,  for  he  thinks 
it  will  be  soon  over,  as  it  has  rained  very 
much  in  the  night."  Anna  was  over- 
joyed at  this  intelligence. 

When  they  set  out  it  still  rained; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone 
with  unusual  brightnes.  They  drove 
immediately  towards  the  part  of  the 
town  where  Mrs.  Smith  lived,  and  leav- 
ing the  carriage  at  a  little  distance, 
walked  to  the  cottage.  The  little  fur- 
niture it  contained  was  arranged  with 
the  greatest  neatness  ;  a  spinning-wheel 
a 
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was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
a  bed  was  in  one  corner,  on  which  lay 
the  invalid  ;  the  two  children  were  knit- 
ting, and  their  mother  was  preparing 
something  at  the  fire.  As  the  door  was 
partly  open,  they  saw  all  this  before 
they  were  observed.  When  they  en- 
tered, the  poor  woman  turned  hastily 
round,  and  in  the  most  unaffected  lan- 
guage expressed  her  gratitude  and  joy 
at  seeing  them  :  she  assured  them  that 
their  kindness  had  preserved  her  mo- 
ther's life,  for  that  her  health  had  been 
gradually  improving,  owing  to  the  nou- 
rishment she  had  been  able  to  procure 
for  her.  The  sick  woman  raised  her 
head  from  her  hard  pillow,  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  what  her  daughter 
had  said.  The  children  were  showing 
Anna  the  worsted  they  had  bought  with 
the  money  she  gave  them,  and  telling  her 
how  much  they  had  already  done. 
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Pause  a  moment,  my  little  readers ! 
and  ask  your  own  hearts  whether  all 
the  pleasures  the  world  can  afford  you, 
could  equal  the  feelings  that  were  pass- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee, 
and  Anna,  at  the  sight  of  the  grateful 
family  they  had  rescued  from  misery 
and  want.  Could  the  momentary  tri- 
umph a  young  heart  feels,  at  being  dis- 
tinguished from  her  companions  at  a 
school-ball,  or  the  joy  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  the  long-wished-for  day  of  a 
promised  party  of  pleasure,  equal  Anna's 
delight  at  this  moment  ? 

As  soon  as  the  joy  of  the  worthy  fa- 
mily was  a  little  calmed,  Mrs.  Lee  said, 
"  My  good  woman,  you  must  tell  us  your 
history,  and  we  will  see  in  what  way 
we  can  serve  you  in  future.  Have  you 
a  husband  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  she,  "  and 
if  you  will  please  to  be  seated,  as  you  are 
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so  kind  as  to  say  you  will  listen,  I  will 
tell  you  our  history.  I  was  an  only 
child,  for  my  mother  had  lost  three 
older  than  myself.  When  I  was  about 
fourteen  years  old,  my  father,  after 
having  used  my  mother  very  ill,  left  his 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a  carpenter, 
and  went  away  for  a  soldier,  leaving  us 
without  any  thing  but  the  cottage  we 
live  in.  My  mother  was  so  shocked  at 
this,  that  she  had  a  violent  fit  of  illness, 
which  lasted  for  several  months,  during 
which  time  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
every  day,  to  work  for  our  support ;  and 
though  I  worked  very  hard,  I  only 
brought  home  of  a  night  just  money 
enough  to  supply  our  wants.  I  could 
not  get  her  the  nourishing  things  she 
needed,  or,  I  dare  say,  she  might  have 
recovered  much  sooner.  At  last,  how- 
ever, she  got  better,  though  she  was  still 
so  weak  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  thing; 
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but  she  would  work  at  her  needle,  whilst 
I  got  employment  sometimes  in  the 
fields,  and  sometimes  within  doors  at 
the  neighbouring  farm-houses;  so  that 
we  managed  to  support  ourselves  toler- 
ably well  till  I  was  about  seventeen, 
when,  one  night,  we  were  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of  "  fire."  It  was  the  cottage 
next  to  us.  The  flames  soon  reached 
ours,  and  when  morning  came  we  saw 
ourselves  reduced  to  beg  our  bread  :  we 
had  no  other  prospect,  for  we  had  lost 
almost  every  thing,  and  did  not  know, 
when  night  came,  where  we  should  lay 
our  heads.  The  woman  that  the  other 
cottage  belonged  to,  had  a  father  and 
mother  living  in  the  village,  but  we  had 
not  a  relation  any  where  near.  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  of  grief.  For  myself, 
I  could  have  gone  into  service,  and 
have  found  a  home  that  way ;  but  for  my 
G  3 
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mother,  I  did  not  know  what  to  think 
of>  At  length  a  neighbour,  who  had  a 
small  farm,  offered  us  a  home  till  we 
thought  of  something,  and  they  treated 
us  with  great  kindness ;  but  after  a  week 
or  ten  days,  I  began  to  think  I  must  do 
something,  and  I  proposed  to  my  mother 
that  I  should  go  into  service.  She  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  me,  for  she  said  I 
was  her  only  comfort ;  but  she  was  at 
last  obliged  to  consent.  The  family  we 
were  with  agreed  that  my  mother  should 
stay  with  them,  and  she  was  to  take  in 
plain-work,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
pay  for  her  board,  and  I  promised  to  as- 
sist her  with  half  of  my  wages.  I  soon 
heard  of  a  place  in  the  next  town,  which 
was  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage where  we  had  lived,  and  it  was  fixed 
that  I  should  go.  My  mother  had  been 
very  low  ever  since  it  had  been  talked 
of,  and  a  day  or  two  before  the  time 
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came,  she  was  taken  so  ill  that  I  could 
not  leave  her,  and  was  obliged  to  send 
word  that  I  could  not  come.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  family  who  had  so 
kindly  received  us  was  then  just  twenty: 
he  had  always  been  employed  at  home, 
upon  his  father's  little  farm.  He  was 
much  hurt  to  see  the  grief  of  my  mother 
at  the  idea  of  parting  with  me,  and  he 
one  day  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage; 
telling  me  that  he  had  thought  of  me 
for  a  wife  before  our  misfortune,  but 
our  being  both  so  young,  and  his  not 
knowing  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
his  parents,  had  prevented  him  from 
letting  me  know  it.  I  begged  him  not 
to  think  any  more  of  me,  as  his  parents 
were  now  more  likely  than  ever  to  dis- 
like it,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  repay 
them  with  such  ingratitude  for  all  their 
goodness ;  and  I  said  I  could  never 
marry  to  leave  my  mother  unprovided 
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for.  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  marry 
him,  my  mother  should  never  be  unpro- 
vided for,  while  he  had  hands  to  work 
for  us.  But  I  still  refused.  A  few  days 
after  this,  he  told  me  he  was  going  away, 
and  that  he  thought  he  should  go  to  sea. 
I  believe  I  changed  colour  at  this  news ; 
for  though  I  knew  I  was  doing  my 
duty  in  refusing  to  marry  him,  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  his  leaving  his 
family  and  his  home  to  go  to  sea,  where 
he  would,  perhaps,  be  drowned.  He 
said,  that  as  I  was  determined  not  to 
marry  him,  he  should  go  away,  for  he 
had  no  wish  to  stay  at  home ;  and  when 
he  was  gone,  he  said,  his  father  and  mo- 
ther could  afford  to  let  me  stay  and  take 
care  of  my  mother.  I  told  him  I  could 
never  stay  and  be  a  burden  to  his  family, 
particularly  after  I  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  their  losing  their  son.  It  de- 
pended upon  me  only,  he  said,  to  prevent 
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his  going.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  say 
to  him.  I  thought  of  my  poor  mother, 
whose  illness  had  left  her  very  weak ; — of 
the  impossibility  of  my  earning  enough 
to  support  her,  now  our  cottage  was 
gone; — and  of  her  grief  whenever  I 
talked  of  leaving  her.  At  that  moment 
all  my  courage  forsook  me,  and  I  was 
weak  enough  to  promise  to  marry  him. 
He  told  me  that  he  intended  to  tell  his 
parents,  and  if  they  would  not  consent 
to  it,  he  would  then  support  us  with  his 
own  labour. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  very 
angry  with  Thomas,  and  his  father 
assured  him  that,  if  he  married  me, 
he  would  never  see  him  again.  When 
Thomas  told  me  this,  I  would  gladly 
have  done  any  thing  to  get  back  my 
promise;  but  he  always  said,  that  if  I 
did  not  marry  him,  he  was  resolved  to 
go  to  sea.  To  be  brief,  ma'am,  we  were 
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married  at  the  church  in  our  native  vil- 
lage, and  I  came  immediately  to  A , 

where  some  friends  of  my  husband's  re- 
ceived us  till  we  got  a  house.  We  were 
soon  settled  here,  and  for  more  than 
eight  years  we  were  as  happy  as  any 
family  in  the  kingdom ;  for  Thomas  is 
a  good  husband,  and  has  always  treated 
my  mother  as  if  she  had  been  his  own. 
At  first  we  could  not  be  happy  without 
the  forgiveness  of  his  parents,  and  we 
tried  several  times  to  obtain  it;  but  they 
would  never  see  us,  nor  suffer  any  of  our 
friends  to  speak  to  them  about  us.  We 
got  a  very  good  living  here,  for  my  hus- 
band used  to  work  in  a  gentleman's  gar- 
den, about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  I 
used  to  work  for  the  family  ;  but  about 
four  months  ago  the  gentleman  died, 
and  his  nephew  coming  to  the  estate, 
all  the  old  working  people  have  been 
discharged.  Thomas  could  not  get 
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work,  and  we  were  obliged  to  live  on 
.the  little  we  had  saved,  with  which  we 
meant  to  put  our  children  to  school. 
About  three  weeks  ago  our  savings 
were  almost  spent,  and  my  husband, 
after  having  tried,  in  vain,  to  get  work, 
determined  to  ask  assistance  from  his 
father,  for  the  present,  with  a  promise 
to  repay  it.  It  was  while  he  was  gone 
that  I  was  obliged  to  sell  part  of  our 
furniture,  and  at  length  he  did  not  re- 
turn ;  so  I  found  myself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  begging  bread  for  my  children. 
Had  not  your  kindness  preserved  us 
I  think  we  must  have  starved,  for  I  had 
been  wandering  about  nearly  all  day, 
and  was  just  returning  home  in  despair, 
when  I  saw  the  young  lady  standing  at 
the  shop-door." 

"  Is  your  husband  not  yet  returned 
then  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  he  came  home  two  days 
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ago  :  he  had  been  ill  on  the  road,  which 
was  the  reason  he  did  not  come  back 
before." 

"  Did  his  father  consent  to  assist 
him  ?" 

"  Me  found,  ma'am,  that  his  father 
had  been  dead  nearly  two  years.  His 
brother  was  living  in  the  farm,  but  he 
refused  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and 
my  husband  returned  to  us  quite  over- 
come with  grief.  When  he  got  well 
enough  to  leave  the  house  where  he 
was  laid  up  on  the  road,  he  said  he 
could  not  bear  to  return  to  his  family, 
knowing  he  could  do  nothing  for  us.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  joy  and  gratitude 
when  we  told  him  of  your  kindness  to 
us,  in  saving  us  from  starving." 

"  I  will  put  him  in  a  way  of  getting 
a  livelihood  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lee. 

Mrs.  Smith  looked  her  thanks ;  and 
Anna  was  dispatched  to  desire  the  ser- 
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vant  to  bring  the  parcel  from  the  car- 
riage. Mrs.  Lee  took  it  from  him  at 
the  door,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
"  The  contents  of  this  parcel  are  yours," 
said  she :  "  make  immediate  use  of 
them,  and  we  shall  see  you  again  in  an 
hour  or  two." 

They  then  left  the  cottage,  with  feel- 
ings more  easily  imagined  by  those  who 
have  performed  a  similar  action,  than 
described  by  me. 

Mr.  Lee  consulted  his  wife  on  the 
best  means  of  serving  the  family,  and 
they  at  length  decided,  that  if  they  were 

willing  to  leave  A ,  and  Mr.  Lee 

could  find  a  cottage  uninhabited,  or  like- 
ly to  be  so,  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
they  should  remove  there,  as  he  was  cer- 
tain of  finding  some  employment  for 
Thomas.  On  their  return,  they  found 
the  children  clinging  round  their  father, 
H 
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was  caressing  them  with  tears  of 
joy.  He  approached  Mr.  Lee,  and  was 
beginning  to  express  his  thanks;  but 
Mr.  Lee  stopped  him  :  "  My  friend," 
said  he,  "  I  am  happy  that  I  have  the 
means  of  serving  you.  It  is  not  me  that 
you  are  to  thank  for  it,  but  God,  who 
gave  me  both  the  power  and  the  will  to 
do  it.  Had  he  not  chosen  me  to  assist 
you,  he  would  have  raised  you  up  some 
other  friend.  Show  your  gratitude  to 
Him,  by  living  a  sober  and  religious 
life,  and  by  bringing  up  your  children 
in  His  fear  :  that  is  all  I  desire  of  you." 
He  then  explained  the  plan  they  had 
formed  of  removing  them.  Thomas 
thanked  him,  and  said  he  would  go  any 
where,  if  lie  could  procure  employment 
sufficient  to  support  his  family. 

"  I  wiM  take  care  to  provide  employ- 
ment," said  Mr.  Lee  :  "  I  have  for  some 
time  ^wanted  a  person  about  my  grounds, 
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to  superintend,  and  occasionally  to  work 
a  little  in  my  garden.  I  know  no  one  on 
whom  I  would  sooner  fix  than  yourself." 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Lee  should 
see  them  again,  as  soon  as  he  had  de- 
cided respecting  their  future  habitation-. 

They  left  the  cottage,  and  were  soon 
on  their  journey  homewards ;  not,  how* 
ever,  without  having  bought  the  silk  for 
Miss  Morris,  with  which  Anna  was 
much  delighted.  But  still  she  could 
not  imagine  how  it  was  to  go  to  her. 

In  the  evening,  however,  Mr.  Lee 
satisfied  all  her  doubts,  by  giving  her  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  the  following 
words  were  written : 

"  To  a  benevolent  little  girl,  who  will, 
perhaps,  remember  a  conversation  she 
had  in  the  church-yard,  a  few  days  since, 
with  a  little  cottager,  her  pupil." 

The  silk  and  books  were  then  neatly 
packed  up,  and  directed  to  Miss  Morris; 
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and  Mr.  Lee  said  he  would  leave  the 
parcel  at  the  vicarage  himself,  as  he  was 
going  past  there.  When  he  was  gone, 
Anna  wondered  what  Miss  Morris 
would  think — how  she  would  like 
them — and  who  she  would  suspect.  She 
tried  to  amuse  herself  with  some  prints  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  delighted  fami- 
ly at  A ,  and  wondering  about  Miss 

Morris,  so  completely  bewildered  her 
senses,  that  print  succeeded  to  print, 
without  her  knowing  the  subject  of  the 
one  she  had  just  been  looking  at. 

"  My  dear  Anna,"  said  her  mother, 
"  those  prints  will  amuse  you  very 
much,  some  evening  when  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  amused ;  at  present,  you 
are  turning  over  leaf  after  leaf,  without 
knowing  what  you  are  doing.  You  are 
tired :  go  to  bed,  my  love.  To-morrow 
you  must  get  up  prepared  to  go  on  in 
our  usual  way  :  our  lessons  were 
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only  interrupted  to  clothe  those  poor 
children." 

"  But,  mamma." 

"  But  what,  my  love  ?" 

"  Oh !  1  would  rather  tell  you  to- 
morrow morning,  if  you  would  let  me." 

"  You  shall  tell  me  whenever  it  will 
give  you  most  pleasure,  Anna." 

Anna  said  her  prayers,  wished  her 
mother  good  night,  and  ran  away  to 
bed.  Her  young  heart  was  this  time 
really  too  happy  to  allow  her  to  sleep; 
for  when  Mrs.  Lee  visited  her  room  as 
usual,  more  than  an  hour  after,  Anna 
was  still  awake. 
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CHAP.  V. 


SLEEP  had  calmed  Anna's  thoughts, 
and  she  arose  the  next  morning  quite 
herself  again.  She  learnt  her  lessons, 
and  when  her  mamma's  bell  rang,  was 
as  ready  to  attend  the  summons. 

"  Here  she  is,  to  answer  for  herself," 
said  Mrs.  Lee,  as  Anna  entered  the 
room. 

"  What  am  I  to  answer,  mamma  ?" 
asked  she. 

"  The  question  your  papa  has  just  put 
to  me,  Anna." 

"  Ask  me  the  question,  papa,  and  I 
will  answer  you  if  I  can." 

"  I  was  enquiring,  Anna,  why  you  ran 
away  last  night  before  I  came  home.  I 
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thought  you  would  be  anxious  to  know- 
how  I  arrived  at  the  vicarage,  whether 
I  gave  in  the  parcel  without  being 
known,  and  whether  I  scampered  away 
afterwards  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  So  I  was,  papa;  but  mamma  thought 
I  was  tired,  and  told  me  to  go  to  bed." 

"And  so  you  went,  without  expressing 
a  wish  to  stay  till  I  returned,"  said  Mr. 
Lee,  looking  at  her  as  he  was  used  to  do 
when  she  had  acted  right. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  mamma  to  let 
me  stay,  papa ;  but  then  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  go  to  bed  as  I  was 
told,  and  I  should  know  all  about  it  in 
the  morning.  When  I  got  to  bed,  I 
thought  about  so  many  things  that  I 
could  not  go  to  sleep :  so  I  was  awake 
when  mamma  came  up.  But  I  would 
not  ask  her  then,  because  I  thought  it 
would  look  as  if  I  had  gone  to  bed  to 
seem  to  obey,  and  had  lain  awake 
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because  I  could  not  wait  till  the  morning 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity." 

"  That  then,  Anna,  was  what  you  left 
till  this  morning  to  tell  me.  I  am  glad 
you  put  it  off,  for  this  little  sacrifice  has 
given  us  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Lee. 

"  Now,  papa,"  exclaimed  Anna,  "  how 
did  you  give  the  parcel  ?  Do  you  think 
she  was  pleased  ?  Will  you  tell  me  all 
about  it  ?  Who  did  you  see  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  me  to  answer  all  these 
questions  at  once,  my  dear  Anna  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  but  you  will  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Will  you  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  will.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  little  white  gate,  and  was  preparing 
to  enter  the  garden  you  so  much  ad- 
mired, the  door  of  the  house  opened* 
and  some  one  came  out,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  stand  back  till  they  were  gone.  A 
boy  opened  the  door  to  me.  I  asked 
him  if  Miss  Morris  was  at  home  ;  and 
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on  his  saying  she  was,  I  told  him  to  give 
her  that  parcel  immediately ;  conse- 
quently, I  conclude  she  had  seen  its  con- 
tents long  before  I  reached  home,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  of  her  being  pleased." 

"  What  were  the  many  things  you 
thought  of  in  bed,  Anna?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lee! 

"  They  came  and  went  so  quickly, 
mamma,  that  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell 
you  them  all;  but  I  have  thought  of 
some  of  them,  on  purpose  to  ask  you 
something  about  them.  When  do  you 
think  the  Smiths  will  come  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  your  papa  is  able  to  find 
a  cottage  for  them,  my  love." 

"  Will  they  live  far  from  us,  do  you 
think?" 

"  How  can  I  tell,  my  dear  Anna  ? 
since  it  must  depend  on  the  situation  of 
the  first  cottage  we  find  likely  to  be  un- 
inhabited." 
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"  Do  you  think  I  have  been  good  for 
a  great  while;  that  is,  good  enough — 
if  you  will  forget  the  day  I  wanted  to 
buy  the  silk  instead  of  giving  the  money 
to  Mrs.  Smith  ?" 

"  Good  enough  for  what,  Anna  ?" 

"  To  ask  a  great  favour — a  very  great 
one." 

"  I  think  you  have,  Anna;  and  as  I  de- 
pend upon  your  not  asking  me  any  thing 
improper,  it  is  most  likely  that  I  shall 
feel  great  pleasure  in  granting  you  the 
great  favour  you  are  going  to  ask. 
What  is  it,  my  love  ?" 

"  Mamma,  you  will  not  think  me  vain, 
will  you !  for  indeed  I  do  not  mean  to 
be." 

"  Let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"May  I  teach  Mrs.  Smith's  children 
when  they  come  ?" 

"  I  am  much  pleased  at  your  request, 
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my  dear  Anna,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
attribute  it  to  vanity ;  but  there  is  much 
to  be  said,  and  thought  of,  before  I 
answer  it  finally.  You  must  think  seri- 
ously of  what  you  undertake." 

"Indeed,  mamma,  if  you  will  trust 
me,  I  will  think.  I  would  teach  them 
all  I  know,  just  as  you  have  taught  me; 
and  I  would  make  haste  to  learn  more, 
that  I  might  teach  it  to  them." 

"  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  mean, 
Anna.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  by  any 
means,  that  you  should  teach  Betsy  and 
Jane  Smith  every  thing  I  have  taught 
you :  their  station  in  life  does  not  re- 
quire it.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  nay  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  it,  as  it  would  be 
giving  them  ideas  far  above  the  situation 
in  which  God  has  placed  them ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  doing  them  good,  as  you  in- 
tend, you  would  be  doing  them  harm, 
by  making  them  discontented  with  that 
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situation.  They  must  be  taught  to  read, 
Anna,  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the 
Bible :  there  they  will  learn  their  duty, 
as  that  book  was  written  for  all  ranks  of 
people.  But  if  you  undertake  to  teach 
them,  you  must  remember  that,  as  it  is 
more  natural  to  follow  example  than 
precept,  they  will  consequently  look  up 
to  you  for  an  example  of  what  they 
ought  to  do ;  and  should  they  see  that 
your  behaviour  does  not  entirely  agree 
with  your  professions,  (that  is,  with  what 
you  say,  and  with  what  you  teach  by 
words  or  lessons,)  you  will  be  only  per- 
plexing and  misleading  them.  You 
must  teach  them  to  shun  and  hate  vice, 
by  carefully  avoiding  it  yourself:  you 
must  teach  them  to  love  virtue  and 
piety,  by  showing  them  that  you  your- 
self are  virtuous  and  pious.  Would  you, 
for  instance,  teach  them  to  love  and  fear 
God,  let  them  see  that  you  love  and 
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fear  him — that  you  sincerely  pray  to 
him — that  you  remember  his  watchful 
eye  is  always  over  you  ; — and  that  you 
would  not  commit  a  sinful  action,  were 
it  ever  so  favourable  to  your  present 
interest,  because  you  know  it  would  be 
displeasing  to  him.  Would  you  teach 
them  charity,  let  them  see  that  you  are 
charitable;  not  in  giving  away  money 
only,  (for  that  is  a  kind  of  charity  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  poor  to  prac- 
tise,) but  in  forgiving  injuries,  and  over- 
looking faults  in  others ;  not  being  too 
ready  to  suspect  them  of  evil  intentions, 
even  when  appearances  are  most  against 
them ;  showing  good  will  to  all  your 
fellow-creatures,  in  whatever  rank  or 
condition,  and  often  sacrificing  your  own 
pleasures  to  do  them  good.  Would  you 
teach  them  to  be  obedient  to  their  pa- 
rents, let  them  see  that  you  obey  yours ; 
i 
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that  you  trust  every  thing  to  their  supe- 
rior wisdom  ;  that  you  never  dare  to  give 
an  opinion  against  theirs,  or  to  murmur 
at  their  commands,  though  they  may  be 
ever  so  opposite  to  your  wishes ; — that 
you  do  what  you  know  will  give  them 
pleasure,  and  avoid  what  you  know  they 
would  dislike,  even  though  they  be  not 
near  to  know  it,  or  have  not  exactly  for- 
bidden you  to  do  it.  You  must  think 
seriously  of  all  this,  my  Anna ;  and  you 
must  make  a  resolution  to  be  steady  and 
persevering.  Teaching  them  must  be  a 
regular  daily  occupation,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten or  neglected ;  therefore,  if  you 
think  you  shall  be  tired  of  it,  do  not  un- 
dertake it ;  for  remember,  when  once 
you  have  undertaken  it,  it  becomes  a 
duty." 

"  Oh  !  no,  mamma  ;  indeed,  indeed,  I 
shall  not  get  tired  of  it,  and  I  will  think 
of  all  you  have  said  to  me ;  and  I  hope, 
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by  the  time  they  come,  you  will  find  that 
1  am  capable  of  teaching  them." 

Anna  kept  in  mind  this  conversation  : 
whenever  she  was  going  to  do  wrong,  it 
was  an  additional  reason  for  enabling 
her  to  resist  the  temptation.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  delighted  to  see  her 
thus  steadily  persevering  in  well-doing, 
and  never  failed  to  bless  God  that  their 
fondest  wishes  had  thus  been  heard  and 
answered. 

A  cottage  being  procured,  and  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  made,  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Smiths  were,  in  about  three 
weeks,  settled  in  the  village.  Mr.  Lee,  as 
he  had  promised,  employed  Mr.  Smith  ; 
and  his  wife's  time  was  fully  occupied 
with  the  children,  and  by  attendance  on 
her  mother,  who  was  too  infirm  to  do 
any  thing  for  herself. 

Anna,  with  her  mother's  permission, 
immediately  undertook  the  instruction 
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of  Betsy  and  Jane,  and  showed  that  she 
was,  £s  she  had  hoped,  quite  capable 
of  the  task.  She  devoted  two  hours 
every  day  to  them  :  this,  while  the  sum- 
mer lasted,  she  easily  accomplished,  by 
rising  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and 
shortening  the  time  that  her  mother 
allowed  her  for  working  at  a  purse  for 
her  aunt  Forster.  The  latter  was  a  little 
sacrifice,  as  she  was  anxious  to  have  it 
finished  ;  however,  she  gave  up  the  time 
cheerfully. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  the 
family  at  the  cottage,  when  they  met 
after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over. 
Their  grateful  hearts  were  too  full  to 
express  all  they  felt  towards  God  and 
their  kind  benefactors.  Every  day  they 
had  fresh  reason  to  bless  the  hour  when 
Providence  made  them  known  to  this 
good  and  amiable  family.  The  children 
too  found  a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation 
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in  their  young  instructress.  Anna 
taught  them,  both  by  the  lessons  she 
herself  had  been  taught,  and  by  prac- 
tising what  those  lessons  commanded. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  and  Anna  often  visited 
the  cottage.  They  entered,  one  evening, 
as  they  were  returning  from  their  walk. 
Mr.  Smith  was  reading  the  Bible  to  his 
family.  They  seated  themselves  near 
the  door,  and  begged  him  to  continue. 
Two  verses  only  remained  to  finish  the 
chapter  he  was  reading,  and  as  soon  as  - 
he  closed  the  book,  Mr.  Lee  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  finding  him  thus  em- 
ployed, and  wished  every  father  of  a 
family  would  do  the  same. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  Sir," 
said  the  worthy  cottager,  "  that  it  is  to 
so  young  a  person  as  Miss  Anna  that  we 
are  indebted  for  feeling  a  real  pleasure 
in  reading  that  good  book.  She  has 
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explained  to  my  children,  and  taught 
them  so  well  by  her  own  example,  how 
to  practise  the  good  things  we  read  of 
there,  that  I  have  been  as  much  en- 
lightened by  it  as  they  have." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  glanced  at  their 
child.  What  a  feeling  did  that  glance 
express !  Young  as  Anna  was,  she  had 
taught  a  poor  family  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  value  of  his  holy  word. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Smith  had  done  speak- 
ing, a  little  girl,  whom  they  had  not  be- 
fore noticed,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  whis- 
pering something  to  Mrs.  Smith,  brushed 
past  Anna,  and  went  out  of  the  cottage. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  that  little 
girl  somewhere,"  said  Anna  :  "  what  is 
her  name  ?" 

"  It  is  little  Betsy  Hunt,  Miss  Anna," 
said  Mrs.  Smith ;  "  she  is  a  very  good 
child,  and  often  comes  in,  of  an  evening, 
to  hear  my  husband  read.  Poor  thing  j 
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she  says  she  never  hears  the  Bible  read 
at  home,  not  even  of  a  Sunday." 

"  Can  she  not  read  ?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Lee. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  she  says  she  can  read, 
thanks  to  one  of  the  good  young  ladies 
at  the  vicarage,  who  has  taught  her  all 
she  knows." 

"  Oh  !  papa,"  exclaimed  Anna,  "  don't 
you  know  now  where  we  have  seen 
her  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  remember  per- 
fectly." 

Mr.  Smith  continued :  "  Betsy  says 
that  Miss  Morris  has  got  quite  a  school 
of  the  poor  children  in  the  village." 

"  She  is  a  most  amiable  girl,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Mr.  Lee  :  "  I  regret  that 
Anna  does  not  know  her." 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  one  in  the 
village  speak  ill  of  her,  Sir,  but  Betty 
Hunt's  mother,  who  complains  that  she 
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makes  her  daughter  idle,  and  takes  her 
away  when  she  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing at  home." 

"  I  should  fear,"  returned  Mr.  Lee, 
"  that  Betsy's  mother  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  advantages  Miss  Morris  is  pro- 
curing for  the  child,  since  she  expresses 
herself  thus." 

It  was  growing  late.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  took  Anna  by  the  hand,  wished  the 
Smiths  good  night,  and  proceeded  home- 
ward. Anna  walked  very  thoughtfully 
by  her  mother's  side,  for  some  time ;  at 
length  she  said  :  "  Mamma,  do  not  you 
think  it  very  wrong  and  cross  of  Mr. 
Smith's  father  to  be  so  obstinate,  and  to 
die  without  forgiving  them  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  they  were  all 
wrong.  Mr.  Smith  ought  not  to  have 
disobeyed  his  parents ;  but  when  he  was 
married,  and  wished  for  forgiveness,  his 
father  acted  very  unlike  a  Christian  in 
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refusing  it.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  son's  fault,  did  it  even  amount  to  a 
crime,  he  ought  to  have  forgiven  it;  since 
it  is  only  as  we  forgive  others,  that  we 
ourselves  dare  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

On  their  arrival  at  home,  Mr.  Lee 
was  told  that  a  gentleman  had  been 
waiting  some  time  to  see  him.  He  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  and  soon  re- 
cognised an  old  school-fellow,  whom  he 
had  seen  but  once  since  they  parted 
at  Eton,  Mr.  Sawyer  having  resided  al- 
most entirely  on  the  continent.  They 
mutually  expressed  the  pleasure  they 
felt  at  seeing  each  other,  Mr.  Sawyer 
declaring  it  was  as  unexpected  to  him 
as  it  was  to  Mr.  Lee,  as  he  did  not 
know  he  resided  there.  "  I  was  passing 
through  the  village,"  said  he,  "  and  was 
resolved  to  spend  one  night  with  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Morris,  your  pastor. 
Judge  of  my  pleasure  and  surprise,  on 
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learning  I  was  so  near  you.  You  will 
not,  I  know,  refuse  me  the  satisfaction 
of  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Morris  and 
his  family  ;  and  I  am  commissioned  to 
ask  you  if  you  will  return  with  me, 
and  spend  the  evening." 

"  I  will  accompany  you  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Lee.  "  I 
have  wished,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  village,  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Morris.  The  opportunity  of  gratifying 
that  wish,  and  at  the  same  time  of  en- 
joying your  society,  is  not  to  be  resisted. 
But  where  is  my  child  ?  I  must  wish 
her  good-night,  and  tell  her  I  am  going 
to  see  her  favourite;  for  she  has  this 
evening  made  me  feel  all  the  delight  of 
being  a  father.  Anna,  my  love,"  said  he, 
as  she  entered  the  room,  after  having 
taken  off  her  bonnet  and  spencer,  "  come 
and  speak  to  this  gentleman  :  he  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  is  going  to 
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introduce  me  to  Mr.  Morris.  Should  I 
see  the  little  girl  you  so  much  admire,  I 
shall  tell  her  you  would  like  to  know 
her,  and  perhaps  she  will  come  and  see 
you." 

"  Do  you  think  she  will,  papa  ?  Oh, 
how  happy  it  would  make  me !" 

Mr.  Lee  assured  her  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  induce  Miss  Morris  to  visit 
her,  and  then  accompanied  Mr.  Sawyer, 
with  the  most  pleasing  anticipation  of 
his  visit  to  the  vicarage. 

Anna  spent  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  wonder  and  conjectures,  and 
then  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  Lee  was  not  disappointed  in  the 
expectations  he  had  formed  of  Mr. 
Morris  and  his  family.  He  passed  the 
evening  very  pleasantly,  and  they  parted 
with  a  mutual  wish  of  continuing  the 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Lee  begged  that 
Miss  Morris  might  be  allowed  to  come 
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and  see  Anna,  to  which  her  parents  gave 
immediate  consent. 

Mrs.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Morris  soon  be- 
came acquainted,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  Anna  to  receive  her  long-wished-for 
visitor.  She  had  been  so  unaccustomed 
to  companions  of  her  own  age  and  rank 
in  life,  that  she  was  alarmed  lest  she 
should  not  treat  her  guest  with  proper 
ceremony  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  an 
encouraging  look  from  her  mother  raised 
her  spirits,  and  Fanny's  cheerfulness  and 
pleasant  manners  made  her,  in  a  short 
time,  forget  that  they  were  strangers  to 
each  other.  They  amused  themselves 
all  the  morning  with  prints,  dissected 
maps,  &c.  and  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Lee 
proposed  to  them  a  walk.  They  readily 
agreed ;  and  when  they  returned  to  the 
house  at  nine  o'clock,  they  found  that  a 
servant  was  waiting  for  Miss  Morris. 

"  Oh,  dear !"   said  Anna,   "  I  am  so 
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sorry !      Could   you   not   stay    a  little 
longer  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot,  indeed,  I  thank  you. 
I  must  not  keep  the  maid  waiting  any 
longer." 

"  But,"  returned  Anna,  "  mamma 
would  send  some  one  home  with  you." 

"  No,  not  to-night,  thank  you.  Mam- 
ma did  not  send  for  me  till  she  thought 
it  time  for  me  to  come  home ;  so  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  stay  any  longer." 

"  And  I  ought  not  to  ask  you,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Anna,  "  much  as  I  wish  it." 

"  No,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  who 
was  near  them,  "  you  must  not  try  to 
persuade  your  young  friend  to  act  con- 
trary to  what  she  knows  to  be  right. 
I  hope  she  will  often  be  allowed  to  visit 
you." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  often  come  ?" 
said  Anna  quickly. 
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"  Whenever  mamma  will  allow  me,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come ; 
but  I  think  we  must  have  tired  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  with  talking  so  fast,  for  I 
never  found  so  much  to  talk  about  in 
my  life."  They  assured  her  to  the  con- 
trary, and  she  took  leave  of  them.  Anna 
accompanied  her  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  and  then  returned  slowly  to  the 
house. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  as  she  entered, 
"  how  very  delightful  it  is  to  have  a  com- 
panion !  I  am  so  sorry  she  is  gone  !  I 
wish,"  continued  she,  in  a  discontented 
tone,  "  I  wish  she  always  lived  here.  I 
cannot  think  how  I  have  always  con- 
trived to  be  so  happy  alone,  but  I  am 
sure  I  never  shall  be  again.  Oh,  how 
sorry  I  am  she  is  gone  !" 

"She  is  not  gone  for  ever,  Anna," 
said  her  father,  looking  steadfastly  at 
her. 
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Anna  understood  both  the  look  and 
the  speech,  and  ashamed  of  the  discon- 
tent that  was  arising,  she  approached 
her  father  and  mother. 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said," 
exclaimed  she:  "  I  will  always  be  happy 
with  you,  dear  papa  and  mamma." 

"  We  hope  you  will,  my  dear  Anna," 
said  Mr.  Lee,  "  as  happy  as  the  tenderest 
affection  on  our  part,  and  good  conduct 
on  your  own,  can  render  you.  I  rejoice 
that  you  have  found  a  companion,  whose 
amiable  qualities  must  recommend  her 
to  your  affections;  and  I  would  hope, 
my  dear  Anna,  that  her  company  will 
always  afford  you  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment, both  at  the  time  and  after  it." 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma,  it  will,  it  shall" 
said  Anna.  "  I  am  not  discontented : 
indeed  I  am  not.  Good  night,  papa !" 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  girl :  may 
many  of  your  days  be  passed  as  happily 
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as  this  has  been ;  and  may  you  never,  in 
your  future  intercourse  with  the  world, 
lose  that  taste  for  innocent  pleasures 
and  virtuous  pursuits,  which  it  is  now 
our  delight  to  see  that  you  possess." 
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CHAP.  VI. 


'  To  Heav'n  can  reach  the  softest  word, 

A  child's  repenting  pray'r ; 
For  tears  are  seen,  and  sighs  are  heard, 
And  thoughts  regarded  are." 


FANNY  MORRIS  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children,  all  of  whom  were  educated  at 
home  by  their  parents.  Mr.  Morris's 
circumstances  were  not  affluent,  he 
therefore  studiously  avoided  all  unne- 
cessary expence.  His  boys  he  taught 
himself,  from  choice,  for  he  had  only 
two ;  but  when  he  saw  that,  besides  the 
usual  cares  of  a  family,  the  education  of 
his  five  girls  devolved  entirely  on  his 
wife,  he  had  often  wished  that  it  was  in 
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is  power  to  procure  a  confidential  per- 
on  to  assist  her  in  the  important  task. 
Vs  Fanny  increased  in  years,  she  gradu- 
illy  supplied  the  place  of  an  older  and 
nore  experienced  assistant ;  and  by  her 
.teadiness  and  uniform  good-temper,  she 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  the  esteem  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.      Mrs.   Morris 
was    too    well   aware    of   the    equality 
that  must  subsist  between  brothers  and 
sisters   of  one    family,  to   expect   that 
Fanny  could   supply  her  place  in   her 
absence ;    but  when   the   little   playful 
girls   were   won    into    submission    and 
attention    by  their    mother's    presence, 
Fanny  spared  her   much    fatigue    and 
trouble.     She  was  at  this  time  nearly 
eleven  years  old ;  Charles  nine  ;  William 
and  Ellen,  who  were  twins,  seven;  Mary 
five ;  Eliza  three ;  and  Lucy,  the  young- 
est, had  just  entered  her  second  year. 
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Mr.  Morris  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  great  devotion,  strict  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  mi- 
nister, amiable  in  his  family,  charitable 
to  the  poor,  and  benevolent  towards  the 
world  in  general.  His  wife  was  mild, 
self-denying,  and  unaffectedly  pious ; 
with  a  strong  and  well-cultivated  mind, 
though  possessing  few  of  what  the  world 
calls  accomplishments. 

Such  was  the  family  at  the  vicarage  ;. 
and  my  young  readers  will  not  wonder 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  were  anxious 
that  Anna  should  be  as  often  as  possible 
in  the  company  of  Fanny  Morris.  One 
day,  when  they  were  together,  Anna 
reverted  to  the  day  she  first  saw  her 
young  friend.  Fanny  eagerly  enquired 
when  that  was,  and  on  being  told  it  was 
one  morning,  in  the  church -yard,  she 
was  at  no  loss  to  discover  who  the  friend 
was  that  had  so  kindly  supplied  her  with 
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the  means  of  pursuing  her  plan  of  teach- 
ing Betsy  Hunt,  and  of  extending  it  to 
others. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  her 
parents,  and  the  society  of  Fanny  Mor- 
ris, Anna  had  not  yet  corrected  all  her 
faults.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to 
delay  doing  any  thing  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, even  though  she  knew  it  must  be 
done  by  a  certain  time.  Her  mother's 
constant  watchfulness  and  undivided  at- 
tention prevented  her  from  often  falling 
into  this  fault :  if  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  Mrs.  Lee  was  always  near  to  see 
that  it  was  done,  or  to  remind  her  if  she 
seemed  likely  to  forget.  By  this  means, 
Anna  was  scarcely  aware  that  she  pos- 
sessed such  a  failing ;  and  her  mother, 
though  she  knew  that  Anna,  aged  six 
or  seven,  was  inclined  to  delay,  hoped, 
and  really  believed,  that  Anna,  aged 
ten,  was  corrected  of  this  fault.  How- 
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ever,  a  circumstance  that  happened 
about  this  time  convinced  her  that  it 
was  owing  to  her  own  watchfulness, 
and  not  to  Anna's  improvement,  that 
she  had  not  lately  observed  in  her  an 
instance  of  delay. 

Anna  was  very  fond  of  music,  and 
had  early  shown  a  considerable  degree 
of  taste  for  it.  Mrs.  Lee  at  first  in- 
structed her  in  this  branch  of  her  edu- 
cation; but  since  they  had  resided  so 
near  the  town  of  A ,  she  had  en- 
gaged a  master  for  her.  Though  Anna 
liked  her  music-book  better  than  almost 
any  other  book,  and  though  she  hailed 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday  as  days  of 
pleasure,  because  they  were  "  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's  days ;"  yet,  had  not  Mrs.  Lee  some- 
times reminded  her  that  it  was  necessary 
her  music-lesson  should  be  learned,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  Anna  would 
have  delayed  it,  and  that  "  Mr.  Wilmot's 
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day,"  instead  of  being  a  day  of  pleasure, 
would  have  been  one  of  dread  and 
pain.  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Lee's,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  since  her  residence  in  the 
country,  came  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  her.  Mr.  Lee  was  in  London,  and 
much  of  that  time  which  had  been  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Anna,  Mrs.  Lee 
now  spent  in  the  society  of  her  friend. 
At  first,  though  deprived  of  that  entire 
attention  she  had  been  used  to  receive 
from  her  mother,  Anna  went  on  regu- 
larly with  her  usual  occupations;  but 
one  Wednesday,  being  much  interested 
in  the  contents  of  a  book  her  papa  had 
brought  her  from  A ,  she  unfortu- 
nately recollected  that  the  music-lesson 
her  master  had  given  the  day  before 
was  very  easy,  and  that  she  could  learn 
very  quickly  when  she  really  paid  atten- 
tion ;  therefore,  two  hours'  practice  on 
Thursday  would  certainly  be  sufficient 
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to  learn  it,  and  she  was  sure  she  might 
continue  her  reading.     She  did  so.     In 
about  an  hour  she  heard  footsteps  near 
the  door,  and  concluding  it  was  her  mo- 
ther returned  from  the  morning-walk, 
she  felt  ashamed  to  let  her  know  that 
she  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  neglect  her 
practising,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  a 
story  that  she  could  have  finished  at  any 
other  time.    She  hastily  threw  down  the 
book,  opened  the  piano,  and  before  the 
door  was  opened,  was  seated  at  it.    And 
did  Anna   then    mean  to  deceive    her 
mamma?  my  young  readers  will  ask.   I 
must   answer  this  question  by  saying, 
that  Anna  really  knew  not   what  she 
meant.     She  felt  she  was  ashamed  of 
having  neglected  her  duty;   and  ruled 
by  that   feeling,  she  threw  down   her 
book,  and  seated  herself  at  her  piano, 
without  one  thought  of  what  she  in- 
tended to  do  when  she  was  there.     The 
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action  itself  was  so  like  an  intention  to 
deceive,  that  had  it  been  Mrs.  Lee  who 
entered,  I  fear  Anna  might  have  been 
tempted  to  conceal  one  fault  by  com- 
mitting another  and  far  greater  one; 
for  though  she  knew,  from  experience, 
that,  by  encouraging  what  we  some- 
times think  one  small  fault,  we  are  only 
preparing  the  way  to  other  and  greater 
ones,  she  had  not  yet  learned  always  to 
think  before  she  acted :  I  mean  she  had 
not  learned  always  to  think  rightly.  It 
is  true  she  sometimes  had  a  long  debate 
with  herself  before  she  acted  wrong,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  when  she  con- 
vinced herself  that  two  hours'  practice 
on  Thursday  would  make  up  for  her  neg- 
lect; but  she  was  then  too  much  engaged 
with  her  book  to  allow  her  judgment  to 
occupy  its  proper  place.  She  did  not 
wish  to  find  an  argument  that  would 
convince  her  she  was  wrong  to  continue 
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reading  instead  of  practising :  had  she 
wished  it,  a  little  cool  reflection  would 
soon  have  enabled  her  to  find  one ;  for 
acting  wrong  was  never  the  result  of 
any  person's  thinking  rightly. 

But  to  return  to  Anna.  I  left  her 
seated  at  the  piano,  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  which  had  just  been  opened, 
and  she  was  expecting  every  moment 
to  hear  her  mother's  voice.  It  was  a 
servant,  who  laid  a  note  on  the  piano 
beside  her.  The  note  was  to  Anna,  in 
Mrs.  Lee's  hand- writing.  "A  note  to 
me !"  exclaimed  Anna,  and  tearing  it 
open  she  read  the  following : 

"  My  dearest  Anna, 

"  Mrs.  Morris  has  prevailed 
on  Miss  Johnstone  and  myself  to  spend 
the  day  with  her,  and  I  have  at  length 
yielded  to  Fanny's  entreaties  that  I 
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would  send  for  you.  Beg  Mary  to 
dress  you  and  conduct  you  to  the 
vicarage,  where  you  will  find, 

"  Your  affectionate  mother, 

"  A.  LEE." 
"  -><    ..  -••' 

Anna  was  overjoyed.  The  amusing 
book,  her  practice,  all  were  in  a  moment 
forgotten.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
say  that  her  fault  was  forgotten :  it  had 
been  thought  of.  She  had  falsely  rea- 
soned herself  into  a  belief  that  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  her  delaying  to 
practise  her  music;  but  her  conscience, 
though  quieted  for  a  few  minutes,  was 
not  entirely  silenced,  and  when  the  time 
of  discovery  came,  a  momentary  con- 
viction that  she  had  been  wrong  darted 
across  her  mind,  and  the  action  that  fol- 
lowed was  almost  the  involuntary  con- 
sequence of  her  false  reasoning  about 
the  first  fault.  It  will  be  evident  to  my 
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young  readers  that  Anna  felt  ashamed 
that  her  mother  should  know  her  fault, 
and  not  of  the  fault  itself.  Shame  is  the 
usual  attendant  of  a  bad  action ;  and 
this  feeling,  if  well  directed,  will  lead  to 
good.  But  there  is  a  false  kind  of  shame, 
which  blushes  at  a  bad  action  being  dis- 
covered, and  not  at  having  committed  it ; 
and  this  is  the  failing  that  too  often  leads 
the  youthful  heart  to  commit  a  second 
fault,  in  order  to  conceal  the  first.  The 
feeling  which  makes  us  blush  at  having 
committed  one  bad  action,  will  never 
lead  us  to  the  commission  of  another. 
It  was  false  shame  then  that  induced 
Anna  to  throw  down  her  book  and  seat 
herself  at  the  piano,  when  she  thought 
she  heard  her  mother's  footsteps. 

Mrs.  Lee's  note,  which  arrived  in  time 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  deceit,  pre- 
vented Anna  also  from  reflecting  on  her 
late  conduct.  An  invitation  to  spend 
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the  day  at  the  vicarage,  was  a  circum- 
stance which  afforded  her  so  much  plea- 
sure, that  she  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  Had  she  remembered  her  past 
conduct,  and  brought  herself  to  a  con- 
viction how  wrong  she  had  been,  no- 
thing, not  even  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Fanny  Morris,  could  have  made  her  at 
peace  with  herself. 

Anna  was  soon  dressed,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  after  her  mother's 
note  reached  her,  she  entered  the  little 
white  gate  at  the  vicarage.  Fanny  was 
delighted  to  see  her,  and  the  day  passed 
happily  to  all ;  but  especially  to  Anna, 
who  was  so  unaccustomed  to  a  compa- 
nion. Her  mother  asked  no  questions 
respecting  her  employments  at  home, 
and  Anna  was  too  much  occupied  with 
her  pleasure  to  think  of  them.  Mary 
came  early  to  fetch  her,  and  bidding  a 
cheerful  "  good  bye"  to  all  the  family  at 
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the  vicarage,  she  walked  gaily  home  by 
Mary's  side ;  and  Anna,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  said  her  prayers  alone. 
Her  mind  was  much  occupied  with  the 
day's  pleasure  she  had  spent,  and  her 
prayers  were  certainly  not  said  with  her 
usual  devotion. 

Why  was  this  ?  It  certainly  was  not 
that  Anna  was  accustomed  to  feel  less 
thankful  to  God  than  usual  after  a  day  of 
pleasure,  nor  was  it  that  her  pleasures 
were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  a  return 
to  her  moral  and  religious  duties  irksome 
to  her.  Anna  had  spent  many  days  of 
exquisite  pleasure,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  had  felt  additional  thankfulness  to 
Him  who  was  the  Author  of  all  the 
blessings  she  enjoyed.  Why  then,  my 
young  readers  will  naturally  ask,  did 
she  feel  differently  at  the  close  of  this 
day  of  pleasure  ?  There  is  but  one  way 
L  3 
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to  account  for  it :  her  false  reasoning  in 
the  morning  about  right  and  wrong, 
which  led  to  the  action  so  like  an  in- 
tention to  deceive,  must  have  rendered 
her  heart  less  capable  than  usual,  of 
feeling  that  humility  and  devotion  with 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  address 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Poor  Anna !  and  will  nothing  occur 
to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  having  done 
wrong?  Oh,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
commit  one  fault!  and  how  much  more 
so  to  attempt  arguing  ourselves  into 
a  belief  that  we  are  not  wrong ! 

Anna  was  no  sooner  awake  the  next 
morning,  that  she  learned  from  Mary 
that  another  day's  pleasure  awaited  her. 
To  her  questions  of,  "Where?"  and, 
"With  whom?"  Mary  could  give  no 
answer:  she  only  knew  that  her  orders 
from  her  mistress  were,  "  that  Miss 
Anna  must  be  neatly  dressed,  immedi- 
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ately  after  her  mamma's  breakfast,  as 
she  was  going  out."  As  soon  as  Anna 
was  dressed,  she  hurried  to  her  mother's 
room,  where  she  was  told  that  a  party 
had  been  formed,  the  evening  before, 
to  visit  a  beautiful  place  at  some  miles' 
distance ;  and  that,  as  Fanny  was  going, 
she  had  consented  that  she  too  should 
accompany  them.  She  thanked  her  mo- 
ther warmly  for  this  new  favour;  and 
while  she  heard  Mr.  Lee  devoutly  offer 
up  their  morning  prayers,  and  saw  her 
mother  as  devoutly  join  in  them,  some 
of  her  usual  feelings  returned.  Still, 
when  she  rose  from  her  knees,  she  did 
not  recollect  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
before.  What  she  experienced  was  the 
effect  of  the  pious  example  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  not  the  result  of  her  own 
feelings,  for  they  were  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly awakened. 

While  Mrs.  Lee  breakfasted,  Anna 
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heard  her  little  pupils  their  lessons. 
The  day  was  passed  happily.  Anna 
returned  late,  and>  being  tired,  was  glad 
to  go  immediately  to  bed.  The  next 
day  was  Friday.  Mr.  Wil mot's  hour 
was  nine ;  and  when  Anna  was  told  of 
his  arrival,  she  had  not  once  played 
over  her  lesson.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  tell  the  truth  to  Mr. 
Wilmot?  She,  however,  attempted  to 
play  it,  made  some  absurd  blunders, 
and  Mr.  Wilmot  became  angry.  Anna, 
unused  to  severe  reproof,  burst  into 
tears,  but  they  were  tears  rather  of  in- 
dignation than  of  sorrow;  and  when  Mr. 
Wilmot  enquired  why  she  had  not  prac- 
tised her  lesson,  she  sullenly  replied,  that 
she  had  been  out  with  her  mamma,  and 
had  not  had  time.  At  this  moment  her 
mother  entered.  Astonished  at  Anna's 
tears  and  Mr.  Wilmot's  angry  counte- 
nance, she  enquired  what  had  happened. 
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Mr.  Wilmot  replied,  that  Miss  Lee  did 
not  know  a  note  of  her  music-lesson, 
which  had,  at  first,  made  him  angry; 
but  that,  as  she  had  now  given  him  a 
satisfactory  reason,  he  would  say  no 
more,  but  hoped  to  be  more  fortunate 
next  time. 

He  then  took  his  leave,  and  Anna 
remained  alone  with  her  mother.  She 
did  not  move  from  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Wilmot  had  left  her,  but  stood  playing 
with  the  music-stool.  Mrs.  Lee  thought 
that  all  was  not  right,  but  was  far  from 
suspecting  the  truth.  "  Anna,  my  love," 
said  she,  "  how  was  it  that  you  did  not 
know  your  music-lesson  ?  It  is  very 
thoughtless  to  suffer  Mr.  Wilmot  to' 
come  such  a  distance  to  no  purpose. 
Surely  you  had  time  to  practise  yester- 
day, before  you  went :  you  breakfasted 
an  hour  before  I  did." 

"  Mamma,"  returned  Anna,  "  I  had 
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only  one  hour  yesterday  morning',  and 
I  thought  I  ought  not  to  forget  Betsy 
and  Jane  Smith ;  so,  as  you  were  en- 
gaged, and  I  could  not  ask  your  opinion 
ahout  it,  I  sent  for  them  and  heard  them 
their  lessons." 

"  You  judged  very  rightly  in  that, 
my  dear,  and  I  am  glad  you  were  so 
thoughtful  of  the  charge  you  have  un- 
dertaken ;  but  you  should  have  risen 
early  this  morning,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Wilmot,  whose  time  is 
much  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  by  a 
useless  journey  from  A .  But  Wed- 
nesday," continued  Mrs.  Lee,  "  surely, 
my  love,  you  had  time  to  practise  on 
Wednesday :  had  you  not  ?" 

Anna's  thoughts  had  not  yet  carried 
her  so  far  back  as  Wednesday,  but,  at 
the  mention  of  it,  the  whole  of  her  con- 
duct was  immediately  remembered. 
She  did  not  mean  to  deceive  her  mother 
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this  time,  but  not  knowing  how  to  reply 
to  her  embarrassing  question,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  sobbed  so  violently  that 
Mrs.  Lee  was  almost  alarmed.  "  My 
dearest  Anna,"  said  she,  "  what  can 
/  have  said,  or  you  have  done,  to  occa- 
sion such  sobs  as  these  ?"  Anna  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Lee,  and  taking  the 
hand  that  was  held  out  to  her,  laid  her 
head  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  and  sob- 
bed more  violently  than  before.  Mrs. 
Lee  now  thought  it  best  to  give  her 
time  to  recover  herself,  and  therefore 
remained  silent  till  she  became  more 
composed.  The  violent  sobbing  gradu- 
ally abated,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
calm  flood  of  tears.  Mrs.  Lee  then 
said,  "Now  let  me  hear  all,  my  dear 
Anna,  and  do  not  conceal  any  thing 
from  your  mother,  your  best  friend." 

"  Oh !    I   have    been   very  naughty, 
mamma,"   said  Annas    "  but  indeed  I 
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will  tell  you  all."  She  then  related  the 
transaction  of  Wednesday  morning,  and 
finished  by  telling  her  mother  the  story 
she  had  told  Mr.  Wilmot  as  a  reason  for 
not  knowing  her  lesson.  She  was  her- 
self astonished  when  she  remembered 
how  she  had  been  blinded  by  her  false 
reasoning,  and  when  she  found  that, 
from  only  intending  to  delay  or  neglect 
her  practising,  she  had  been  led  to  com- 
mit so  many  faults — faults  that  would 
not  have  ended  here,  had  not  her  mo- 
ther entered  the  room  where  she  and 
Mr.  Wilmot  were.  "  Last  night,  when 
I  went  to  bed,  mamma,"  said  Anna,  "  I 
thought  of  my  music,  but  I  was  very 
sleepy,  and  did  not  think  enough  about 
it:  if  I  had,  I  should  have  risen  early 
this  morning,  and  have  learned  at  least 
a  part  of  it ;  and  then,  perhaps,  I  might 
not  have  had  occasion  to  tell  the  story 
to  Mr.  Wilmot !" 
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"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  there 
was  no  occasion,  as  you  call  it,  to  tell  a 
story  to  Mr.  Wilmot :  you  are  again  de- 
ceiving yourself,  if  you  think  this.  It 
was  not  necessary,  because  you  did  not 
know  your  music-lesson,  that  you  should 
give  a  false  reason  for  it.  You  might 
certainly,  by  avoiding  the  first  fault, 
that  of  delaying  to  practise  your  music, 
have  prevented  your  being  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  either  attempting  to 
deceive  me,  or  telling  a  story  to  your 
music-master  ;  but  even  when  that  fault 
was  committed,  you  had  no  occasion  to 
deceive :  you  had  temptation,  I  acknow- 
ledge, but  it  was  still  in  your  power  to 
resist  that  temptation,  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  Always  accustom  yourself  to 
think  of  the  consequences  of  your  ac- 
tions. Before  you  do  any  thing,  even 
though  it  seem  but  a  trifle,  reflect  if  it 
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be  right  or  wrong :  should  it  be  wrong, 
you  know  you  must  either  be  put  to  the 
shame  of  confessing  it,  or  you  must  con- 
ceal it  by  falsehood.  Do  not  depend  on 
your  always  having  courage  enough  to 
confess  it :  yielding  to  temptation  once, 
weakens  our  power  to  resist  it  the  next 
time  ;  and  you  have  now  had  experience 
that  your  courage  may  fail  when  you 
most  want  it.  You  have  seen  too,  that 
it  is  with  falsehood,  as  it  is  with  every 
thing  else,  when  once  we  have  attempted 
to  tell  one  story,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
tell  another.  Oh !  Anna,  I  tremble  to 
think  how  this  might  have  ended,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  timely  discovery. 
The  third  story  would  have  been  still 
more  easy  than  the  second ;  every  day 
would  have  made  confession  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  short  time,  my 
little  girl  might  have  been  a  LIAR!" 
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Mrs.  Lee  stopped,  for  her  tears  were 
now  almost  keeping  pace  with  Anna's. 

Her  mother's  grief  was  more  distress- 
ing to  Anna  than  her  anger,  and  she 
firmly,  though  silently,  resolved  to  be 
more  watchful  in  future;  and  to  avoid 
even  a  small  fault,  lest  it  should  lead 
her,  as  in  the  present  instance,  into 
greater  ones.  Mrs.  Lee  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  telling  Anna  she  should  be 
engaged  for  the  next  hour,  during  which 
she  would  leave  her  some  lessons  to  pre- 
pare, and  that  at  eleven  she  should  ex- 
pect to  see  her  in  her  dressing-room. 
There  were  many  things  that  Anna 
wished  to  say  to  her  mother  before  she 
left  the  room ;  but  whenever  she  at- 
tempted to  speak,  her  tears  stopped 
her,  and  she  saw  her  depart  without 
being  able  even  to  say  she  was  sorry. 

Anna  remained  for  some  time  after 
Mrs.  Lee  had  left  the  room,  with  her 
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head  leaning  on  her  hand.  She  was 
thinking  very  seriously:  she  felt  more 
unhappy  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her 
life  before:  she  had  grieved  her  pa- 
rents, she  had  seen  her  mother  shed 
tears  of  anguish  for  her  ill- con  duct, 
and  she  had  offended  God.  "  I  had 
too  much  confidence  in  myself,"  said 
she,  "  and  I  am  punished  for  it.  Had 
any  one  told  me,  three  days  ago,  that  I 
should  have  been  guilty  of  attempting 
to  deceive  mamma,  and  of  telling  a 
falsehood,  I  could  not  have  believed  it ; 
but  I  trusted  to  myself,  and  so,  when 
the  temptation  came,  I  was  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  it."  This  reflection 
led  Anna  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
strictly  watching  over  her  most  trifling 
actions,  lest  they  should,  by  degrees, 
lead  her  to  do  what  she  would,  at  first, 
think  it  impossible  she  could  be  guilty 
of;  and  of  constantly  imploring  that 
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assistance  from  above,  without  which 
we  are  not  able  to  persevere  in  the  path 
of  well-doing. 

Anna  now  had  experience  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  had  so  often  heard  from  the 
lips  of  both  her  parents,  "  that  if  she 
would  be  a  child  of  God,  she  must  not 
only  pray  to  Him,  and  read  His  word, 
but  that  she  must  make  His  approbation 
the  aim  of  all  her  actions,  and  the  un- 
changing principle  of  her  whole  con- 
duct." 

Anna  learnt  the  lessons  her  mother 
had  left :  they  were  principally  such  as 
related  to  her  fault,  and  consisted  of 
well-chosen  passages  from  the  Scriptures 
and  other  pious  books.  Mrs.  Lee  had 
made  a  careful  selection  of  such  sen- 
tences as  she  judged  most  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  youthful 
mind,  either  to  excite  it  to  sorrow  and 
M  3 
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repentance  after  having  committed  a 
fault,  or  to  encourage  and  strengthen  it 
in  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue.  These 
sentences  she  had  herself  written  in  a 
legible  hand,  and  she  was  accustomed 
to  choose  from  them  such  as  she  thought 
applicable  to  the  occasion  on  which  they 
were  given.  At  eleven  o'clock  Anna 
repaired  to  her  mother's  room :  as  she 
entered,  her  mother  rose  from  her  knees, 
and  Anna  perceived  the  traces  of  tears 
still  on  her  cheek.  At  this  sight  she 
was  unable  to  repeat  any  of  the  pro- 
mises and  resolutions  she  had  been  plan- 
ning :  she  was  really  distressed,  and 
could  find  no  other  way  of  expressing 
it  than  by  the  simple  exclamation  of 
"  Oh,  mamma !" 

Mrs.  Lee  sat  down,  and  bade  her 
daughter  take  a  seat  near  her.  Anna 
repeated  her  lessons.  A  short  silence 
succeeded.  At  length  she  sobbed  out 
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her  assurances  of  sorrow,  and  promises 
of  amendment.  "  I  believe,  my  love," 
said  her  mother,  "  that  you  are  perfectly 
sincere  in  the  promises  you  make  ;  but 
I  tremble  lest  you  should  forget  the 
distress  you  now  feel,  and  then  the  im- 
pression your  ill-conduct  has  made  will 
wear  off.  Remember,  my  love,  it  is 
not  I  whom  you  have  offended :  it  is 
God.  It  is  His  presence  you  have  for- 
gotten— His  commandments  you  have 
broken,  and  it  is  with  Him  you  must 
make  your  peace.  If  your  sorrow  be 
real,  and  your  prayers  for  his  assistance 
sincere,  He  will  hear  you,  my  love,  and 
will  grant  you  strength  to  love  and 
serve  him  better.  Do  not  rely  on  me 
to  keep  you  in  the  path  of  duty,  dearest 
Anna,  for  I  cannot  always  be  with  you; 
and  if  I  could,  I  am  not  able  to  restrain 
your  sinful  inclinations :  all  that  I  can 
do  is  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  that 
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lie  in  your  way,  and  to  teach  you  to  look 
to  Him,  who  is  always  present,  and  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  assist  you,  if  you 
wish  it.  Be  assured,  Anna,  that  there 
is  no  motive  so  strong  in  exciting  us  to 
do  well,  and  restraining  us  from  doing 
ill,  as  the  habit  of  remembering  that  we 
are  always  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
made  us :  other  motives  may  restrain  us 
for  a  short  time,  but  depend  on  it,  my 
love,  in  the  hour  of  strongest  tempta- 
tion they  will  fail.  The  remembrance 
of  God's  presence  is  the  most  general 
principle  by  which  we  can  regulate  our 
conduct,  for  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
most  trifling  of  our  actions.  Had  you, 
Anna,  considered  that  time  is  a  talent 
committed  to  your  care  by  God,  and 
that  consequently  it  is  wrong  to  waste 
it,  (instead  of  thinking  only  of  Mr. 
Wilmot's  pleasure  or  displeasure  at 
hearing  your  lesson  well  or  ill  played,) 
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you  would  at  the  same  time  have  re- 
membered that  God's  eye  was  watching 
over  you  ;  and  then  you  would  not  have 
permitted  yourself  to  waste  two  hours, 
that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  some 
employment  connected  with  your  edu- 
cation. It  was  your  intention,  you  said, 
to  make  up  for  it  on  Thursday:  this, 
my  love,  was  a  very  silly  argument ;  for 
though  you  might  have  been  able,  by' 
two  hours'  practice  the  next  day,  to  ac- 
complish learning  your  lesson,  yet  you 
could  never  have  redeemed  those  ,two 
hours  you  lost :  for  *  time  once  past 
never  returns,  and  the  moment  that  is 
lost,  is  lost  for  ever.' " 

"  Mamma,"  said  Anna,  "  indeed  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  have  offended  God 
and  grieved  you,  but  you  shall  see  how 
resolved  I  am  to  do  better  in  future.  I 
mean,  dear  mamma,  that  you  shall  see 
I  am  resolved  to  remember  that  God 
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sees  all  I  do,  and  that  I  will  pray  to  him 
to  forgive  me  now,  and  to  teach  and 
help  me  to  do  right." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  feelings  at  pre- 
sent, my  love,"  interrupted  her  mother ; 
"  but  lest  your  sorrow  should  not  be  deep 
enough,  and  your  resolutions  not  strong 
enough,  to  preserve  you  from  the  vice  I 
so  much  dread,  I  must  now,  from  a  feel- 
ing both  of  duty  and  of  love  towards 
you,  inflict  some  punishment  which 
may  help  you  to  remember  this  day. 
The  22d  of  this  month  is  your  birth- 
day, and  you  know  I  intended  to  allow 
you  the  pleasure  of  giving  new  frocks 
and  bonnets  to  Mrs.  Smith's  children. 
Have  you  told  them  of  my  intention  ?" 
"  No,  mamma." 

"  Then,  my  love,  I  must  prevent  your 
doing  it  at  present:  as  they  do  not  know 
of  it,  you  will  be  the  only  sufferer  by  it. 
I  still  permit  you  to  pay  for  Betsy's 
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going  to  the  writing-school,  as  we  had 
proposed;  because,  were  I  to  prevent 
that,  I  should  he  depriving  her  of  an 
advantage  which  may  be  of  serious  use 
to  her  in  future  ;  and  I  would  not  that 
Betsy  Smith,  or  any  other  innocent  per- 
son, should  suffer  for  your  faults  " 

Mrs.  Lee  could  not  have  fixed  on  a 
severer  punishment  for  her  daughter, 
for  she  had  been  long  anticipating  the 
pleasure  her  young  pupils  would  feel 
when  they  received  her  birth-day  pre- 
sent. She  felt  the  disappointment  long 
and  deeply ;  and,  as  her  mother  had 
hoped,  the  punishment  helped  her  to 
remember  the  faults  of  that  day  ;  for  in 
her  gayest  moments,  if  Betsy  or  Jane 
appeared  in  the  old  frocks  and  bonnets, 
she  immediately  became  thoughtful,  and 
once  or  twice  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
*  Oh !  I  think  I  shall  never  do  so 
again." 
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CHAP.  VII. 


A  YEAR  of  Anna's  life  passed  after  this, 
without  any  remarkable  occurrence. 
Her  mother  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  her  forgetting  her  promises  and  reso- 
lutions ;  for  she  went  on  in  a  steady  path 
of  duty,  sometimes  committing  the  little 
faults  attendant  on  childhood,  but  atone- 
ing  for  them  by  immediate  confession, 
and  watchfulness  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  them. 

Fanny  Morris  was  frequently  her  com- 
panion, and  soon  became  her  friend.  The 
wishes  and  pursuits  of  these  children 
were  the  same,  therefore  they  always 
felt  pleasure  in  each  other's  society ;  and 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  were,  at  every  sue- 
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ceeding  interview,  more  pleased  with 
Fanny's  parents,  and  more  convinced  of 
their  genuine  worth,  an  intimacy  was 
soon  formed  between  the  two  families, 
which  was  the  cause  of  much  pleasure 
to  both. 

Anna's  eleventh  birth-day  had  been  a 
day  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  but  it 
was  in  the  end  a  useful  day  to  her ;  for 
it  impressed  so  strongly  on  her  mind  the 
events  which  preceded  it,  that  it  saved 
her  many  future  days  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance. A  few  days  before  she  at- 
tained her  twelfth  year,  she  was  sitting 
at  work,  and  her  mother,  who  had  ob- 
served her  in  deep  thought  for  some 
time,  at  length  said,  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  Anna  ?" 

"  Mamma,  I  was  wondering  if  you 
or  papa  remembered  that  next  Tuesday 
will  be  my  birth-day,  for  you  have  never 
spoken  of  it." 
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"  My  love,  we  have  spoken  of  it  when 
we  have  been  alone ;  and  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  your  father  was  consult- 
ing me  respecting  a  present  he  intended 
to  give  you  on  that  day." 

"  A  present  for  me  !  I  wonder  what  it 
is  !  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me,  though, 
mamma,  for  that  was  not  what  I  was 
thinking  of.  Will  you  take  me  to 

A ,  that  I  may  buy  something  for 

Betsy  and  Jane  ?  Will  you  advise  me 
what  to  buy  ?  Ah,  they  have  got  new 
frocks  and  bonnets  now  !" 

"  My  love,  we  shall  find  many  things 

in  A-: besides  frocks  and  bonnets, 

and  we  will  go  to-morrow,  if  nothing 
occur  to  prevent  it.  I  would  advise 
you  to  give  a  neat  Bible  to  Betsy,  and 
then  Jane  can  have  the  one  they  now 
have  between  them ;  for  they  may  some 
day  be  separated,  and  then  one  Bible  will 
not  serve  them  both.  To  Jane  you  can 
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give  some  warm  clothing  for  the  winter, 
which  is  fast  approaching,  (Anna's  birth- 
day was  on  the  22d  of  October,)  and  I 
am  sure,  if  you  have  money  enough  to 
add  to  this  a  pillow  and  bobbins  for 
making  lace,  you  will  delight  her  and 
her  mother  more  than  with  any  thing 
else  you  can  give  her,  besides  furnishing 
Jane  with  a  useful  and  profitable  em- 
ployment." 

"  Oh !  manima,  you  are  really  so 
clever  at  advising,  that  I  will  always 
ask  your  advice." 

"  That  is  a  wise  resolution,  Anna," 
said  Mr.  Lee,  who  entered  while  Anna 
was  finishing  her  speech.  "What  are 
you  talking  of?" 

Anna  told  her  papa  that  her  mamma 
had  been  advising  her  about  such  nice 
presents  to  give  to  the  Smiths,  and  that 
she  was  determined  always  to  ask  her 
advice ;  for  certainly  mamma  always 
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knew  what  was  best  in  every  thing. 
Mr.  Lee  smiled  at  Anna's  ill-worded 
tribute  to  her  mother's  judgment,  and 
assured  her  that  he  was  entirely  of  her 
opinion,  and  commended  her  resolution. 
"  But  my  money,  mamma,"  exclaimed 
Anna :  "  I  have  been  saving  for  almost 
a  year,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  have  not 
enough."  She  ran  out  of  the  room  to 
fetch  the  little  box  in  which  she  had 
kept  it,  and  on  her  return  she  emptied 
the  contents  on  the  table.  They  were 
found  to  amount  to  two  pounds  seven 
shillings ;  and  her  mother  told  her  she 
thought  she  had  quite  enough  to  make 
all  the  purchases.  Anna  sighed  as  she 
replaced  the  money,  and  said,  "  I  once 
hoped  to  save  money  for  something  else, 
but  I  found  it  was  impossible."  Both 
her  parents  heard  this,  but  they  did  not 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  it :  they  knew 
what  it  meant,  from  something  they  had 
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accidentally  heard  Anna  say  to .  herself, 
about  two  months  before ;  and  they  had 
seen,  with  the  most  heartfelt  delight, 
how  strictly,  and  yet  how  silently,  she 
had  denied  herself  every  indulgence 
which  money  could  procure,  that  she 
might  save  as  much  as  possible.  They 
saw  too  how  quietly,  and  yet  with  what 
evident  regret,  she  gave  up  the  long- 
cherished  idea. 

It  was  not  till  Anna  awaked  the 
next  morning  that  she  remembered  her 
mamma  had  mentioned  only  a  Bible  for 
Betsy,  and  so  many  things  for  Jane : 
she  did  not  understand  why  this  was, 
and  she  determined  to  remind  her  mo- 
ther of  it.  The  first  thing,  on  enter- 
ing Mrs.  Lee's  room,  she  exclaimed, 
"Mamma,  I  think  you  have  forgotten 
Betsy,  for  you  have  only  advised  one 
thing  for  her,  and  so  many  for  Jane !" 
N  3 
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"  No,  my  love,"  answered  her  mother, 
"  I  assure  you  I  have  not  forgotten 
Betsy ;  and  if  you  will  trust  me  till  your 
birth-day,  you  will  see  that  I  have 
thought  of  another  present  for  her  too." 

Anna  wondered,  for  a  little  while, 
what  this  could  be ;  but  she  soon  remem- 
bered that  her  mother  did  not  wish  her 
to  know,  or  she  would  have  told  her,  and 
she  began  to  talk  of  something  else. 

They  went  that  morning  to  A • 

Anna,  with  her  mamma's  advice  and  as- 
sistance, purchased  some  winter-clothing 
and  the  lace-pillow  for  Jane ;  and  they 
then  went  to  the  bookseller's,  where  she 
chose  from  a  number  of  Bibles  the  one  she 
thought  the  neatest  and  the  best  print. 

At  length  the  happy  Tuesday,  the 
22d  of  October,  arrived.  Anna  rose 
earlier  than  usual,  and  hastened  to  her 
mother,  who  had  promised  to  rise  early 
also.  She  found  both  her  parents  al- 
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ready  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  received  the  warm 
wishes  of  tender  affection  from  them, 
and  had  listened  to  their  well-earned 
approbation  of  her  steady  perseverance 
in  the  path  of  piety  and  integrity  since 
her  last  birth-day,  Mrs.  Lee  desired  her 
to  go  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  look 
on  the  table  near  the  window.  Anna 
eagerly  obeyed,  and  found  a  small,  flat 
parcel,  directed  to  her  in  her  father's 
hand-writing.  Before  she  took  it  up, 
she  paused  to  conjecture  what  it  could 
be.  A  present  in  that  shape !  for  it 
resembled  a  thick  letter.  At  length  she 
broke  the  seal :  it  was  enclosed  in  a  se- 
cond cover,  and  in  the  outside  one  were 
written  these  words : 

"  The  enclosed,  my  dearest  Anna,  is 
yours  :  it  is  presented  with  the  heart- 
felt wishes  and  warm  approbation  of  both 
your  parents,  who  accidentally  became 
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acquainted  with  your  generous  wishes 
respecting  Betsy  Smith,  and  knew  they 
could  not  give  you  such  real  pleasure  on 
your  birth-day,  as  by  enabling  you  to 
fulfil  them." 

Anna's  generous  wishes,  of  which  her 
parents  spoke,  and  which  they  had  by 
chance  overheard,  were,  to  possess  mo- 
ney enough  to  place  Betsy  Smith  ap- 
prentice to  a  mantua-maker  in  A — '• — . 
Anna  had  often  heard  her  say  how  much 
she  wished  to  have  some  knowledge  in 
that  line,  that  she  might  be  able  to  gain 
a  livelihood  for  herself,  and  had  formed 
the  idea  of  saving  money  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  she  soon  found,  as  my  readers 
have  heard,  that  this  was  impossible, 
and  was  one  day,  when  alone,  lamenting 
aloud  her  inability  to  do  it,  which  her 
mother  heard,  and  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  wishes,  her  self-denial, 
and  her  patient  regret. 
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The  birth-day  present  consisted  of  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  Anna 
to  pay  an  apprentice-fee  for  Betsy,  and 
to  supply  her  with  some  clothes  previous 
to  her  leaving  home.  When  Anna  dis- 
covered this,  she  was  so  overcome  with 
the  kindness  of  her  parents,  that  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  remained  looking 
at  the  note  her  father  had  written.  At 
length  she  returned  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  with  feelings  which  can  be 
imagined  only  by  those  who,  like  her, 
have  deserved  and  received  the  appro- 
bation and  recompense  of  tender  and 
beloved  parents,  she  faltered  out  her 
thanks;  and  while  she  was  alternately 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  each  of  her  de- 
lighted parents,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
in  which  heart  gratitude  and  love  to  God 
glowed  most  fervently.  Never  were  their 
morning  prayers  offered  up  with  more 
heart-felt  devotion  and  piety  than  on 
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this  morning :  the  parents  felt  grateful 
to  God  that  he  had  thus  blessed  their 
endeavours  with  success,  and  the  child 
thanked  her  Almighty  Father  that  he 
had  given  her  parents  who  had  taught 
her  to  make  His  approbation  the  aim  of 
her  actions,  and  her  hope  in  futurity. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  breakfast, 
Fanny  Morris  appeared,  and  immediate- 
ly after  she  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  and  Anna  to  Mrs.  Smith's  cottage. 
Fanny  sincerely  rejoiced  with  Anna  at 
the  kind  present  of  her  parents,  and  no 
feeling  of  envy  mingled  with  this  rejoi- 
cing :  she  was  delighted  at  Betsy's  good 
fortune,  although  it  was  Anna,  and  not 
herself,  that  was  the  happy  occasion  of  it. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  cottage, 
Mrs.  Smith's  mother,,  who  was  now  in 
good  health,  was  spinning  near  the  door. 
She  was  alone,  and  Mrs.  Lee  enquired 
for  the  rest  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Smith, 
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she  said,  was  assisting  a  neighbour 
whose  child  was  ill,  Betsy  was  at  the 
writing-school,  and  Jane  was  gone  on 
an  errand.  While  she  was  speaking, 
Mrs.  Smith  entered.  Anna  asked  her 
how  long  it  would  be  before  Betsy  re- 
turned. Mrs.  Smith  thought  it  would 
be  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Mrs. 
Lee  proposed  taking  a  little  walk.  Anna 
readily  agreed,  telling  Mrs.  Smith,  as 
she  went  out,  that  they  were  coming 
back  soon,  as  she  had  something  to  tell 
Betsy.  They  called  at  two  or  three 
cottages  on  their  way,  and  Fanny  left 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  to  tell  Betsy 
Hunt  and  the  rest  of  her  little  scholars, 
that  she  .should  not  be  at  home  at  their 
usual  hour,  but  would  receive  them  some 
time  during  the  day.  When  they  re- 
turned to  the  cottage,  Betsy  was  already 
there.  She  always  welcomed  Anna 
with  a  smile  of  grateful  pleasure,  for 
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she  was  fully  sensible  of  all  she  owed 
her;  but  this  morning  she  knew  was  her 
birth-day,  and  she  ran  forward  to  meet 
her  with  eager  joy,  wishing  her  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  Anna  re- 
ceived her  salutation  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure  and  affection.  The  benefit 
which  God,  by  his  bountiful  dispensa- 
tions to  her,  had  enabled  her  to  confer 
on  the  children  of  Mrs.  Smith,  had 
bound  her  to  them  by  a  tie  which  she 
felt  could  not  be  broken.  Betsy  was  a 
poor  man's  child,  but  she  was  rich  in 
gratitude  to  God  and  to  those  who  had 
befriended  her,  and  she  possessed  many 
excellent  qualities,  which,  even  in  her 
humble  station,  claimed  admiration  and 
esteem.  Anna  derived  real  enjoyment 
from  the  affection  of  her  little  pupils, 
because  she  knew  it  to  be  sincere,  and 
because  she  felt  that  she  had  deserved 
it ;  and  her  having  been  enabled  to  do 
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so,  was  an  additional  cause  of  thankful- 
ness to  God  and  to  her  parents. 

Anna,  with  a  modest  pleasure,  told 
Mrs.  Smith  and  Betsy  of  the  present  she 
had  that  morning  received,  and  to  what 
purpose  it  was  to  be  applied.  Mrs.  Smith 
directed  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  first 
to  Anna  and  then  to  her  parents,  as  if  to 
enquire  whom  she  was  to  thank.  Her 
mother  wiped  away  some  tears  that 
were  trickling  down  her  wrinkled  cheek, 
and  Betsy,  overcome  with  joy,  gratitude, 
and  surprise,  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's 
gown.  Anna  could  not  bear  this,  un- 
moved: she  could  not  cry,  but  she  felt 
a  strange  sensation  in  her  throat,  as  if 
she  were  choaking.  "  Let  us  leave  them, 
mamma,"  whispered  she.  Mr.  Lee  told 
Mrs.  Smith  to  let  Betsy  and  Jane  come 
to  them  in  the  evening,  and  they  then 
left  the  cottage.  -Anna  took  Fanny 
o 
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Morris's  arm  in  silence,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded till  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
vicarage,  when  Fanny  left  them,  and 
Anna  went  home  with  her  parents. 

Early  in  the  evening  Anna  was  told 
that  the  Smiths  were  below.  Mrs.  Lee 
desired  they  might  be  sent  up.  Anna 
gave  the  presents  she  had  bought  for 
Jane :  the  lace  pillow,  however,  was 
covered,  and  she  desired  them  not  to 
open  that  parcel  until  they  returned. 
After  Jane  had  made  two  or  three 
awkward  attempts  at  thanking  Anna, 
the  children  took  their  leave.  Fanny 
Morris  drank  tea  with  Anna,  and  the 
evening  of  this  happy  day  passed  hap- 
pily to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  little 
girl  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
happiness  to  parents  she  loved,  and  to  a 
family  whose  misfortunes  and  worth  had 
made  them  objects  of  tender  interest  to 
her. 
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During  the  year,  of  which  this  day 
was  the  close,  Anna  had  met  with  many 
temptations  to  do  wrong,  but  she  had 
followed  her  mother's  advice,  of  remem- 
bering that  she  was  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  made  her — of  that 
great  Being,  who  knows  the  most  secret 
of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  who 
will,  if  we  sincerely  apply  to  him,  through 
the  merits  of  the  Saviour  who  died  for 
us,  hear  our  prayers,  and  enable  us  to 
perform  his  will.  Anna  loved  God  with 
the  same  kind  of  love  as  that  which 
she  felt  towards  her  parents,  but  she 
loved  Him  in  a  more  exalted  degree. 
She  knew  that  her  parents  loved  her, 
and  that  they  exerted  all  their  endea- 
vours to  preserve  her  from  danger,  and 
to  contribute  to  her  instruction  and  her 
pleasures.  She  knew  too,  that  God  loved 
her  with  a  more  exalted  love  than  it 
was  possible  for  her  parents  to  feel; 
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that  He  had  even  given  His  only  Son 
to  die,  that,  by  believing  on  Him,  her 
sins  might  be  forgiven;  and  she  felt 
that  her  love  to  God  must  far  exceed 
all  other  love.  She  knew  that  he  saved 
her  from  dangers  which  \,  her  parents 
could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent ; — 
that  He,  by  His  holy  word,  gave  her 
instructions  which  they  could  not  have 
imparted  ; — that  He  was  the  Author  and 
Bestower  of  all  her  blessings ; — and 
that  to  Him  she  was  indebted,  even  for 
those  parents  whose  hopes  and  endea- 
vours were  to  render  her  virtuous  and 
pious. 

Anna's  love  to  God  was  at  this  time 
that  of  a  child  to  an  Almighty  Father — 
just,  merciful,  and  kind ;  and  it  influ- 
enced her  actions  in  the  same  manner 
as  her  love  to  her  parents,  but  more 
strongly  and  more  universally.  If  she 
would  not  in  the  presence  of  her  earthly 
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parents,  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  do 
any  thing  to  displease  them,  far  less 
would  she  offend  that  Heavenly  Parent 
to  whom  she  owed  so  much  more.  It 
therefore  only  required  an  habitual  re- 
membrance of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  Him,  to  enable  Anna 
to  act  rightly:  that  remembrance  and 
that  reliance  she  has  now  acquired,  and 
my  young  readers  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  they  were  not  acquired 
in  vain. 
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"  TVTien,  for  some  little  insult  given, 

My  angry  passions  rise, 
I'll  think  how  Jesus  came  from  Heaven. 

And  bore  his  injuries. 
Not  all  the  wicked  scoff's  he  heard 

Against  the  truths  he  taught, 
Excited  one  reviling  word, 

Or  one  revengeful  thought." 


IN  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Betsy 
Smith  was  settled  with  a  mantua-maker 

at  A :    she  spent  Sunday  at  home, 

and  was  always  a  regular  attendant  at 
church.  Jane  had  taken  her  place  at 
the  writing-school,  and  was  making 
great  progress  in  the  lace-making  ;  and 
Anna  was  going  on  with  renewed  vigour 
since  her  birth-day.  About  this  time 
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Mrs.  Lee  received  a  letter,  which  was 
the  cause  of  much  sorrow  to  herself  and 
her  husband :  it  informed  her  of  the 
death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Forster,  who 
had  died  in  London,  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days.  Enclosed  were  a  few 
lines  from  Mrs,  Forster,  entreating  her 
to  take  charge  of  her  only  child,  Louisa, 
whom  her  death  would  render  an  orphan. 
She  lamented,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
her  child's  neglected  education,  and  be- 
sought Mrs.  Lee,  by  the  tie  of  relation- 
ship that  united  them,  to  be  a  mother  to 
the  little  orphan.  When  the  first  emo- 
tions of  her  grief  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Lee 
began  to  consider  in  what  way  she  had 
better  act.  She  felt  the  loss  of  her  sis- 
ter severely;  for  though  she  had  now 
been  separated  from  her  for  several 
years,  yet  her  infancy,  her  childhood, 
and  many  of  her  maturer  years,  had 
been  spent  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
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her,  and  Mrs.  Lee  mourned  her  death 
with  that  tender  sorrow  which  we  are 
permitted  to  feel  when  we  are  bereft  of 
those  whom  we  love.  But  if  the  afflic- 
tion was  heavy,  she  remembered  from 
whom  it  came,  and  was  grateful,  in  her 
sorrow,  for  the  blessings  that  remained. 
She  remembered  too,  that,  by  the  death 
of  her  sister,  a  helpless  orphan  had  fallen 
to  her  charge,  and  that  indulged  sorrow 
would  neither  convey  Louisa  from  Lon- 
don, nor  repair  the  neglected  education 
so  much  lamented  by  her  dying  mother. 
It  was  finally  settled  that  Mr.  Lee 
should  go  immediately  to  London,  and 
receive  Louisa  from  the  family  with 
whom  she  was  left,  which  he  did ;  and 
Mrs.  Lee  remained  at  home,  to  arrange 
her  plans  for  the  reception  of  her  niece, 
and  to  consider  in  what  way  she  could 
best  fulfil  the  wishes  of  her  sister. 
Anna  had  never  seen  her  cousin,  but 
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an  intercourse  of  letters  and  presents 
had  been  kept  up  between  them ;  and 
now  that  she  knew  Louisa  stood  in  need 
of  kindness  and  sympathy,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  love  her  with  a  sister's  fond- 
ness. It  was  late  on  the  third  night 
after  Mr,  Lee's  departure,  when  he  ar- 
rived with  his  young  charge.  Mrs.  Lee 
welcomed  her  niece  with  a  variety  of 
emotions  :  grief  for  her  sister's  loss,  and 
sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  the  little 
orphan,  were  predominant.  Louisa  was 
very  tired,  and  readily  agreed  to  her 
aunt's  proposal  of  going  immediately  to 
bed:  she,  however,  enquired  for  Anna. 
"  She  is  gone  to  bed,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Lee,  "  for  I  feared  you  would  not  arrive 
to-night ;  but  to-morrow  she  will  be  an 
early  visitor  in  your  room,  when  she 
hears  of  your  arrival." 

Mrs.  Lee  conducted  her  niece  to  her 
chamber,  and  told  her  not  to  rise  early 
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the  next  morning,  if  she  felt  fatigued 
after  her  journey.  When  her  aunt 
wished  her  good-night,  she  burst  into 
tears.  Mrs.  Lee  sat  down  by  her :  she 
did  not  attempt  to  stop  her  tears,  for 
she  knew  they  would  relieve  her;  but 
when  she  was  a  little  recovered,  she 
spoke  to  her  of  her  mother,  reminded 
her  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Being 
from  whom  the  affliction  came,  and 
offered  her  those  consolations  which  re- 
ligion never  fails  to  bestow.  This  was  a 
language  entirely  new  to  Louisa,  and  she 
paid  little  attention  to  it ;  but  her  aunt's 
kind,  affectionate  manner,  and  the  ten- 
der sorrow  with  which  she  spoke  of  her 
departed  mother,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  her. 

Louisa  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Forster,  and  had  been,  from 
her  infancy,  the  idol  of  her  parents.  She 
lost  her  father  when  she  was  about  seven 
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years  old,  and  since  that  time  had  been 
flattered,  caressed,  and  neglected,  by  her 
too-indulgent  mother.  Her  disposition 
was  naturally  good,  but  indulgence  had 
rendered  her  imperious,  fretful,  and 
selfish ;  and  so  few  principles,  either 
moral  or  religious,  had  been  instilled  into 
her  mind,  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
act  right  or  wrong  exactly  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment  dictated,  without  any 
motive  to  guide  her.  She  loved  her  mo- 
ther, but  it  was  with  that  selfish  kind  of 
affection  which  children  always  feel  for 
those  from  whom  they  receive  the  grati- 
fication of  all  their  whims  and  caprices. 

When  Anna  arose  the  next  morning, 
she  went  softly  into  her  cousin's  room, 
and  finding  her  still  sleeping,  she  ap- 
plied, with  great  diligence,  to  her  les- 
sons, till  her  mother's  bell  summoned 
her.  Mrs.  Lee  enquired  if  she  had 
visited  her  cousin.  "Yes,  mamma," 
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said  Anna,  "  I  went  gently  into  her 
room,  and  said  '  Louisa'  twice ;  but  I 
fancy  she  was  asleep,  fgr  she  did  not 
answer  me.  Pray,  mamma,"  continued 
she,  "  tell  me  who  Louisa  is  like  ?" 

"  She  is  strikingly  like  her  mother, 
my  love,  but  you  were  too  young  when 
you  saw  your  aunt  to  remember  her ; 
and  she  is  taller  than  you,  though  five 
months  younger." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  good-tempered, 
mamma  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  only  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, Anna,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
give  my  opinion  of  any  one  on  so  short 
an  acquaintance  :  it  is  only  by  living 
with  people  that  we  can  know  their  tem- 
per. With  respect  to  your  cousin,  you 
must  remember,  my  dear,  that  Louisa 
has  not  been  educated  as  you  have  been ; 
she  has  unfortunately  been  neglected, 
and  has,  I  dare  say,  many  defects  of  tern- 
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per,  and  other  failings,  which  you  must 
bear  with  patience.  Hitherto  your  life 
has  been  almost  all  sun-shine,  and  you 
have  had  fewer  vexations  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  children.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  beginning  of  your  trials,  and 
I  hope,  my  love,  you  will  act  worthy  of 
the  education  you  have  received — that 
you  will  behave  towards  your  cousin 
with  that  charity  and  forbearance,  which 
form  so  striking  a  part  of  the  Christian 
character.  In  your  intercourse  with  her, 
you  will,  probably,  have  occasion  for 
many  of  those  virtues  which  you  at  pre- 
sent know  only  by  name,  because  your 
education,  and  your  living  so  much  with 
no  other  companions  than  your  parents, 
have  given  you  no  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  them.  I  know,  my  dear 
Anna,  that  natural  feeling  has  already 
disposed  you  to  treat  your  orphan  cousin 
p 
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with  kindness ;  but  you  will  find,  that 
to  treat  her  with  uniform  kindness,  when 
she  interferes  with  your  pleasures  or 
your  occupations,  will  require  a  higher 
motive  than  this.  In  proportion  as  time 
dispels  her  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her 
mother,  your  feelings  of  sympathy  will 
decrease,  and  then,  my  dear%  you  will 
need  strong  principles  to  induce  you  to 
act  as  you  ought  and  as  you  wish.  Be 
careful  that  you  never  harbour  in  your 
bosom  the  least  feeling  of  superiority 
over  Louisa.  She  is  to  be  pitied,  not 
despised :  you  are  to  be  grateful,  not 
proud:  and  always  bear  in  mind,  my 
dear,  what  you  might  have  been,  had 
you,  like  her,  been  neglected.  Do  not 
disappoint  my  dependance  on  you,  Anna; 
for  I  hope  that  you  will  not  only  be  kind 
to  your  cousin  in  bearing  with  her  fail- 
ings, but  that,  by  your  uniform  forbear- 
ance, filial  obedience,  and  steady  perse- 
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verance  in  what  is  right,  you  will  in- 
duce her  to  wish  to  be  guided  by  the 
same  principle  of  action    as   you    are. 
Remember,  Anna,  that  you  have  been 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  you  profess  to  be  guided  by  its  pre- 
cepts.    Louisa  is  aware  of  this,  for  she 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  opinions 
respecting  the  plan  of  education  I  have 
pursued  with  you;  and  depend  on  it,  she 
is  prepared  to  compare  your  motives  and 
actions  with  her  own,  and  with  those  of 
other  children  of  her  acquaintance.    Let 
her  gain  wisdom  from  the  comparison, 
Anna:   let  her  see  that,  as  you  profess 
to  love  God,  you  really  do  love  Him 
above  all  things,  and  that  no  temptation 
can   induce  you  to   do,   for  your  own 
pleasure,  or  that  of  any  fellow-creature, 
what  you  know  is  displeasing  to  Him. 
I  believe   Louisa's  disposition  is  good, 
and  I  hope  and  expect  much,  with  the 
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blessing  and  assistance  of  God,  from 
your  good  example.  Young  as  you  are, 
your  cousin's  future  happiness  may  de- 
pend on  you.  Two  paths  are  now  be- 
fore her.  Should  your  conduct  be  firm 
and  right,  she  may  be  led,  by  conviction, 
to  choose  the  one  in  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  lead  you — the  path  to 
duty  and  to  God..  If  otherwise,  if  she 
find  that  you,  a  Christian,  fall  into  the 
same  snares,  and  yield  to  the  same 
temptations  that  she  does,  she  will, 
without  doubt,  choose  the  contrary." 

Anna  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
her  mother's  argument,  and'  assured  her 
that  her  endeavours  to  render  herself 
worthy  of  her  cousin's  imitation  should  be 
unceasing.  Before  their  morning  pray- 
ers, Mrs.  Lee  took  Anna  with  her  to  visit 
Louisa :  they  found  her  dressed.  "  I 
have  brought  Anna  to  see  you,  my  love," 
said  Mrs.  Lee,  as  she  entered :  "  she  has 
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been  in  your  room  before,  but  you  were 
not  awake."  Anna  pressed  forward  to 
meet  her  cousin,  and  after  having  em- 
braced her  with  affection,  offered  to  con- 
duct her  down  stairs.  Mrs.  Lee  re- 
mained a  few  minutes,  giving  some 
orders  to  Mary,  while  Louisa  took  her 
cousin's  arm,  and  they  left  the  room 
together.  Anna  walked  slowly,  that  her 
mother  might  overtake  them,  for  she 
was  at  a  loss  on  what  subject  to  address 
her  cousin.  After  she  had  made  some 
enquiries  respecting  her  journey,  and 
had  expressed  her  regret  at  not  being 
up  when  she  arrived,  Louisa  asked  if 

breakfast  was  ready.  "  Yes,"  said  Anna, 

"  it  is  ready;  but  we  have  prayers  first." 
"  Pray ers !"  exclaimed  Louisa, "  where ?" 
"  In  the  breakfast-room.  Papa  always 

reads  prayers  morning  and  evening." 
"  That  is  very  odd,"  observed  Louisa  : 

"  must  I  be  present  ?" 
p  3 
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"  Yes,  if  you  like." 

"  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  like," 
returned  she,  with  some  bitterness  :  "  I 
have  never  been  used  to  it,  and  it  will 
seem  so  very  strange." 

"  It  will  not  appear  strange  to  you 
after  the  first  day,"  said  Anna,  "  and  I 
know  you  will  like  it.  I  should  not  feel 
happy  all  day  if  I  were  to  miss  being 
present  at  the  prayers." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  with  an 
incredulous  smile :  "  well,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  a  very  odd  custom." 

When  they  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
Mr.  Lee  was  already  there,  and  Mrs. 
Lee  soon  joined  them.  They  knelt  down, 
and  Louisa,  though  rather  reluctantly, 
followed  their  example.  Her  uncle's 
solemn  manner,  and  the  unaffected  de- 
votion of  Mrs.  Lee  and  Anna  astonished 
her,  and  made  her  feel  something  like 
interest;  but  this  was  a  novelty  which 
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in  a  few  days  wore  off:  her  uncle's  so- 
lemn manner  lost  its  effect,  the  piety  of 
her  aunt  and  cousin  soon  ceased  to  inte- 
rest her,  and  the  family-prayers  became 
irksome  and  disagreeable.  For  several 
days  after  her  arrival  she  was  gloomy 
and  almost  sullen :  now  and  then,  when 
roused  by  the  kindness  of  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  or  the  affectionate  attentions  of 
Anna,  she  would,  for  a  few  moments, 
appear  gay  and  grateful ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  mourned  her  mother's  loss, 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  vain  pleasures 
of  which  it  deprived  her,  than  from  the 
affection  she  had  felt  for  her.  Her  mind 
continued  restless  and  uneasy,  and  her 
manner  cold  and  restrained.  She  had 
dreaded  a  residence  in  the  country  with 
her  "  religious  uncle  and  aunt,  and  her 
good  cousin,"  as  she  used  to  term  them ; 
and  their  manner  of  living  seemed,  for 
some  months,  to  justify  all  her  fears  on 
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the  subject.  In  a  short  time, however,  she 
began  to  perceive  that,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  she  had  previously  formed,  every 
body  was  cheerful  and  gay;  that  her 
uncle  and  aunt  loved  Anna  with  a  regu- 
lar and  uniform  fondness,  which  she  had 
never  seen  equalled ;  and  that  the  "  good 
cousin"  herself,  though  she  was  the 
daughter  of  religious  parents,  and  had 
been  brought  up  piously,  and  in  the 
country,  was  the  happiest  girl  she  had 
ever  known.  She  sometimes  compared 
Anna's  regular  cheerfulness  with  her 
own  former  wild  starts  of  merriment, 
which  were  almost  always  followed  by 
long  and  gloomy  fits  of  discontent  and 
peevishness.  This  comparison,  however, 
did  not  induce  her  to  enquire  why  Anna, 
with  apparently  less  means  of  happiness 
in  her  power  than  she  had  formerly  pos- 
sessed, was  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been:  it  rendered  her  dissatisfied  with 
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herself  and  with  every  one  around  her, 
impatient  of  the  authority  of  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  jealous  of  her  cousin. 
Anna  perceived  this,  and  soon  saw  the 
necessity  and  justice  of  her  mother's  ad- 
vice, to  lay  a  better  foundation  for  act- 
ing with  uniform  good- will  towards  her 
cousin,  than  the  natural  feelings  which, 
on  her  first  arrival,  urged  her  to  love  her. 
Louisa  sometimes  by  chance,  but  oftener 
by  intention,  interfered  with  her  occu- 
pations, and  put  a  stop  to  her  pleasures. 
If  Anna  wished  to  work  or  read,  Louisa 
preferred  a  walk,  and  must  have  her  cou- 
sin to  accompany  her.  If  they  walked 
and  Anna  wished  to  visit  a  cottage, 
Louisa  disliked  going  to  the  village,  and 
could  walk  nowhere  but  on  the  public 
road.  If  Anna  was  going  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Fanny  Morris,  Louisa  had 
a  pretended  cold  or  head-ache,  and 
wished  her  cousin  to  read  to  her.  These 
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may,  at  first,  seem  trifling,  but  they  are 
trying  to  the  tempers  of  children  ;  and 
the  little  girl  must  be  forbearing,  and 
void  of  selfishness,  who  can  frequently 
and  cheerfully  give  up  her  own  will  to 
that  of  her  companion  :  nay,  she  must 
be  actuated  by  the  strongest  of  all  mo- 
tives— love  to  God. 

Louisa  had  one  failing,  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  her  life,  had  been  cultivated 
as  an  accomplishment :  it  was  a  turn  for 
ridicule  ;  and  she  now  indulged  in  this 
propensity,  as  almost  the  only  one  which 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
without  restraint;  for  her  cousin  was 
usually  her  only  auditor,  and  she  soon 
learned  that,  while  Anna  was  the  only 
sufferer  by  her  failings,  there  was  little 
fear  of  their  being  made  public.  Anna 
frequently  heard  Louisa  ridicule  her 
father's  grave  solemnity  during  their 
family  devotions,  her  mother's  humble 
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attitude  of  piety,  and  her  own  serious 
attention.  The  awkward  manners  and 
coarse  dress  of  Jane  Smith,  who  still 
continued  her  pupil,  were  often  sources 
of  merriment  to  Louisa ;  and  Fanny 
Morris  afforded  a  constant  subject  for 
her  raillery  and  ill-nature.  She  soon 
learned  that  Anna  could  bear,  with  the 
utmost  mildness  and  good-humour,  any 
ill-natured  remarks  upon  herself,  and 
that  to  vex  and  almost  provoke  her  to 
dispute,  she  need  only  attack  those 
whose  opinions  Anna  venerated,  or 
whose  friendship  she  valued ;  conse- 
quently, whenever  she  was  unusually 
dissatisfied  with  herself,  she  made  ample 
use  of  this  means  of  teasing,  as  she 
styled  it.  It  was  during  the  time  they 
were  left  alone  to  prepare  their  lessons, 
that  this  provoking  behaviour  of  Louisa's 
usually  took  place,  as  it  then  served  the 
two  purposes  of  wounding  Anna's  feel- 
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ings  and  of  taking  her  attention  from 
her  lessons ;  for  though  she  had  resolved 
not  to  reply  to  any  of  her  cousin's  pro- 
voking taunts,  she  could  not  help  hearing 
them,  and  this  prevented  her  from  at- 
tending to  what  she  was  doing.  Once, 
when  Louisa  heard  her  reproved  by  her 
mother  with  unusual  severity,  for  the  sup- 
posed neglect  of  her  lesson,  (which  Mrs. 
Lee  observed  had  occurred  too  often  to 
pass  unnoticed,)  she  expected  Anna  would 
tell  her  mother  the  reason  of  it;  but  when 
she  saw  that  Anna  not  only  maintained 
silence  on  the  subject,  but  that  she 
heard,  with  the  greatest  submission,  her 
mother's  command,  that,  instea4  of  walk- 
ing with  her,  she  should  retire  to  her 
own  room  and  learn  her  lessons,  she  felt 
some  regret  for  what  she  had  done,  and 
wished  she  had  resolution  enough  to  tell 
her  aunt  that  it  was  not  Anna's  fault. 
But  Louisa,  like  most  people  who  take 
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but  little  trouble  to  be  good,  wished  very 
much  to  be  thought  so,  and  therefore 
could  not  find  courage  to  clear  her  cou- 
sin from  blame  at  her  own  expence. 
She  was  not  really  ill-natured  enough  to 
feel  pleasure  when  Anna  was  punished, 
and  had  she  not  herself  been  concerned 
in  it,  she  would  have  been  glad  to  release 
her  from  punishment.  Louisa's  regret 
was  increased  when,  in  the  evening, 
Anna,  being  at  liberty  to  amuse  herself, 
invited  her  to  join  in  her  amusement, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  the  same  tone  of 
kind  affection  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  she  resolved  not  to  tease 
her  again  while  she  was  at  her  lessons. 
This  resolution,  I  dare  say,  she  intended 
to  keep ;  but  as  she  had  no  motive 
by  which  to  regulate  her  actions,  no 
Almighty  and  All-seeing  God  whom 
she  feared  to  offend,  and  no  Heavenly 
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and  merciful  Father  whom  she  sought 
to  please,  her  resolution  was  easily 
broken,  and  Anna  again  became  the 
subject  of  her  jealousy. 

Once,  after  Louisa  had  been  with 
them  more  than  a  year,  Anna  was 
tempted  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
her.  Louisa  had  that  morning  begun 
by  ridiculing  her  uncle  and  aunt :  their 
piety,  their  charity,  and  their  affection 
for  herself  and  Anna  had,  in  turns,  been 
the  sources  of  merriment  to  her ;  and  she 
then  proceeded  to  mimic  Mr.  Morris's 
manner  of  reading  the  prayers  at  church. 
She  took  Anna's  Bible  from  the  book- 
case, and  having  put  on  her  pin-afore 
like  a  surplice,  began,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
gravity,  to  read  one  of  the  chapters. 

"  Oh,  Louisa !"  exclaimed  Anna, 
"  pray  do  not  do  that :  indeed" 

"  Indeed  what,  Anna?  Really  any 
one  would  think  Mr.  Morris  was  your 
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papa  instead  of  my  uncle,  for  you  do  not 
mind  my  laughing  at  him ;  but  when. 
I  began  speaking  of  Mr.  Morris,  you 
grew  quite  red,  and  looked  angry  enough 
to  frighten  me,  if  1  were  easily  fright- 
ened." 

"Indeed,  Louisa,  I  was  not  at  all 
angry,  but  I  was  very  sorry." 

"  Sorry !  that  is  a  very  good  way  of 
getting  off.  I  am  sure  you  were  angry, 
Anna ;  and  if  my  uncle  and  aunt  could 
have  seen  you,  they  would  never  have 
thought  you  such  a  saint  again." 

"  They  never  did  think  me  a  saint," 
said  Anna,  mildly. 

"  But  you  think  yourself  one,  and  that 
is  worse.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  pre- 
tend to  be  so  good  as  you,  for  the  world, 
Anna." 

"  My  dear  Louisa,  I  did  not  mean  to 
dispute  with  you,"  said  Anna,  with  the 
most  patient  kindness  ;  "  but  I  saw  you 
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doing  something  very  wrong,  and  I 
thought  you  would  perhaps  listen  to 
me." 

"  Well,  Anna,"  returned  Louisa,  really 
softened,  "  and  so  I  will  listen  to  you,  if 
you  will  not  look  so  grave.  I  dare  say  I 
was  very  wrong  to  tease  you  so  much,  and 
while  you  were  learning  your  lessons  too." 

**  It  was  not  your  teasing  me  that  I 
meant,  Louisa,  for  that  would  not  have 
made  be  speak,  because  I  had  determin- 
ed not;  neither  was  it  your  ridiculing 
a  person  whom  my  parents  taught  me 
to  respect  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
discern  his  worth" 

"  Well,  do  not  preach  to  me,  Anna," 
said  Laura,  a  little  impatiently.  "  What 
was  it  ?" 

"  Ixt  was  your  making  a  jest  of  that 
book,  which  I  have  been  taught  to  re- 
gard with  reverence,  as  containing  the 
words  of  God." 
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erOh !  Anna,  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
a  jest  of  the  Bible,  for  I  know  that  is 
wrong :  I  only  meant  to  laugh  at  Mr. 
Morris,  and  I  did  not  remember  what 
book  I  had  taken.  But  that  is  always 
the  way  with  me  :  if  I  begin  any  thing, 
without  any  intention  of  doing  ill,  I  am 
sure  to  do  something  wrong  before  I 
finish.  When  I  began  to  vex  you,  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  a  jest  of  the  Bible ; 
and  sometimes  I  have  not  meant  to  tease 
you,  Anna,  when  we  began  our  lessons, 
and  yet  I  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
do  it,  without  remembering  what  I  was 
doing,  till  I  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
then  I  thought  it  was  too  late  to  leave 
off.  Often  too,  when  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  have  intended  to  tell  my  aunt 
of  it ;  but  I  have  put  it  off,  because  I 
was  ashamed  that  she  and  you  should 
know  it,  till  at  last  I  have  either  not  said 
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any  thing  about  it,  or  I  have  told  a 
story  when  I  was  questioned." 

Anna  was  almost  afraid  to  breathe, 
lest  she  should  stop  this  confession ;  and 
Louisa  not  meeting  with  any  interrup- 
tion, and  seeing  on  Anna's  countenance 
no  expression  of  contempt  or  superiority, 
as  she  had  expected,  continued  a  de- 
scription of  those  feelings  which  she  had 
long  been  struggling  to  conceal  even 
from  herself.  "  I  have  long  wished  to 
be  like  you,  Anna.  At  first  I  wished  it 
because  you  were  always  happy  and 
cheerful,  but  this  made  me  only  more 
discontented  :  then  I  wished  it  because 
every  body  loved  you,  but  this  made  me 
envious  of  you :  now,  if  I  knew  how,  I 
would  resemble  you,  because  you  can 
always  do  right  when  you  wish  it,  and 
prevent  yourself  from  doing  wrong  when 
you  try." 

"  Oh,  Louisa  !"  said  Anna,  throwing 
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her  arms  round  her  cousin,  "  this  is  a 
happy  day.  Will  you  let  me  lead  you 
to  mamma  ?  She  will  teach  you  to 
be  happy,  and  to  be  loved,  and  to  do 
right." 

Louisa  suffered  herself  to  be  led  as  far 
as  the  door,  but  when  Anna  was  going 
to  open  it,  her  courage  failed,  and  she 
stopped.  "There  is  no  occasion,  Anna, 
to  tell  my  aunt,"  said  she  :  "  you  can 
teach  me  how  to  be  like  you,  and  then 
my  uncle  and  aunt  need  not  know  any 
thing  about  it." 

"If  you  knew,"  said  Anna,  "how 
happy  it  would  make  them  to  know 
that  you  wish  to  do  right,  you  would 
not  let  them  be  ignorant  of  it  another 
minute.  Besides,  I  am  not  capable  of 
explaining  all  that  is  necessary  for  you 
to  know  ;  but  mamma  will  do  it,"  conti- 
nued she,  again  laying  her  hand  on  the 
lock  of  the  door.  "  Mamma  taught  me, 
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and   she    will    teach    you.      Will   you 
come  ?" 

Louisa  still  hung  back  :  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment  was  past,  and  she 
almost  repented  having  said  so  much. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  uncle  is  there,"  said 
she. 

"  Papa  is  always  out  at  this  time," 
returned  Anna ;  "  but  if  you  like  I  will 
go  and  see,  and  I  will  tell  mamma  you 
are  coming.  Will  you  let  me  ?" 

"  We  can  wait  till  my  aunt  comes," 
said  Louisa,  whose  pride  kept  her  back 
at  the  idea  of  her  aunt  knowing  that  she 
was  wrong,  and  that  she  thought  her- 
self so. 

"  No,  pray  do  not  wait,"  said  Anna  : 
"  you  know  what  happens  when  people 
defer  doing  what  they  at  first  intended 
to  do.  I  know  what  has  happened  to 
myself:  if  I  have  ever  delayed  any 
thing,  I  have  almost  always  omitted 
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doing  it.  No,  do  not  wait,  Louisa.  Let 
me  go  and  tell  mamma  you  are  coming 
to  speak  to  her.  Will  you?  Yes,  I 
know  you  will." 

Louisa  gave  no  negative  to  this  en- 
treaty, nor  did  she  attempt  to  stop 
Anna,  who  left  the  room.  Louisa  really 
wished,  as  she  said,  to  resemble  Anna, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  do  well  and  to 
refrain  from  ill.  Her  cousin's  steady  re- 
sistance when  she  had  invited  her  to  do 
something  wrong,  even  though  she  added 
a  promise  not  to  tell  of  her ;  her  constant 
perseverance  in  her  duties;  her  universal 
good-will  towards  all,  rich  or  poor,  with 
whom  she  associated;  and,  more  than 
all,  her  patient  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness towards  herself,  had  often  asto- 
nished her,  and  in  those  moments  when 
she  was  free  from  the  torment  of  envy, 
had,  in  spite  of  herself,  called  forth  her 
admiration.  She  did  not  consider  that 
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it  was  those  very  principles  of  religion 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
regard, and  that  love  to  God  which  she 
did  not  yet  understand,  that  enabled 
Anna  thus  steadily  to  resist  temptation 
and  to  persevere  in  what  was  right ; 
and  so  little  did  Louisa  know  of  that 
Christian  humility  which  adorns  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  meek  and  humble  Saviour, 
that  she  considered  this  confession  of 
her  faults  the  most  degrading  thing  that 
could  happen  to  her,  and  actually  open- 
ed the  door  to  recall  Anna.  But  Anna 
was  too  far  off,  and  while  Louisa  was 
debating  whether  it  were  better  thus  to 
be  debased  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
having  been  wrong,  or  to  suffer,  in  silent 
discontent,  the  envy  and  jealousy  that 
had  long  tormented  her,  Anna  returned. 
"  Mamma  is  with  me,"  said  she  :  "  may 
she  come  in  ?" 

Louisa  replied  in  the  affirmative;  and 
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Anna,  as  soon  as  her  mother  had  en- 
tered, shut  the  door,  and  went  to  the 
garden. 

Mrs.  Lee  spoke  to  Louisa  with  all  the 
kindness  and  solicitude  the  subject  de- 
manded, and  endeavoured  to  lead  her 
thoughts  to  God.  She  encouraged  her 
to  confess  her  faults  in  private  to  Him; 
and  to  ask,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son,  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  receive  grace 
to  serve  Him  in  newness  of  heart.  "  It 
is  not  in  a  day,  my  love,"  said  she,  "  nor 
in  a  week,  that  this  change  can  be  ef- 
fected. You  must  learn  to  remember, 
that  there  is  an  All-seeing  God  continu- 
ally watching  over  you ;  and  you  must 
fear  to  offend  Him,  and  desire  to  please 
Him.  If  you  persevere  in  this,  and  if 
you  are  constant  and  earnest  in  your 
application,  God  will,  in  time,  hear  and 
answer  you  :  He  will  change  your  heart, 
and  enable  you  to  love  Him.  Reinem- 
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ber,  my  dear,  you  must  not  go  away 
trusting  in  your  own  strength  and  your 
own  resolutions,  for  they  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  you  :  God  alone  is  able  to 
change  the  sinful  heart,  and  make  it 
subservient  to  his  will,  t  will  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  from  you  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  your  way  :  they  are  many  and 
great  Temptations  will  beset  you,  and 
your  old  habits  will  be  likely  to  return ; 
but  if  the  undertaking  be  arduous,  the 
strength  you  will  receive  from  above,  if 
you  earnestly  ask  it,  will  be  proportion- 
ably  great." 

Mrs.  Lee  then  explained  to  her  the 
religious  instructions  she  had  pursued 
with  her  own  child,  the  happy  effects  of 
which  Louisa  had  been  led  to  admire. 
She  related  to  her  many  anecdotes  of 
Anna's  earlier  years,  and  made  her  fully 
understand  that  she,  like  other  children, 
had  had  her  share  of  failings  and  tempta- 
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tions.  She  told  her  of  Anna's  departures 
from  the  path  of  duty,  and  her  returns  to 
it ;  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  strength 
of  her  present  principles;  and  encouraged 
Louisa,  by  all  those  promises  held  out  to 
the  repentant  sinner,  to  look  forward  to 
the  happy  time  when  she  also  would 
love  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 
Louisa  seriously  listened  to  her  aunt,  felt 
what  she  said,  forgot  at  the  time  her 
dreaded  humiliation,  and  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  advice  thus  kindly  and  anxiously 
given. 

In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  impression 
became  weaker,  and  she  again  dreaded 
the  humiliation  of  meeting  her  uncle  at 
dinner ;  but  from  him  she  received  only 
marks  of  approbation  and  additional  kin- 
ness  ;  from  her  aunt,  encouragement  and 
renewed  instances  of  affectionate  solici- 
tude; and  from  Anna,  the  attachment 
and  tenderness  of  a  sister  and  a  friend. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


*  Whatever  acts  of  good  I  may  intend, 
Intention  comes  from  thee,  my  God,  my  friend. 
Strengthen  my  purpose,  erev.t  turn  aside, 
To  full  performance  quick  my  efforts  guide." 


SOME  days  passed,  and  Louisa  had  no 
reason  to  repent  the  confessions  she  had 
made ;  but  the  feelings  which  her  aunt's 
conversation  had  left  were  gradually 
growing  weaker ;  the  family  prayers  in 
which,  for  a  few  mornings  and  evenings, 
she  had  attentively  joined,  were  again 
becoming  irksome;  and  the  continual 
presence  of  God,  which  she  at  first 
seemed  determined  to  remember,  was 
either  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  at 
intervals.  Still  Louisa's  desire  to  be- 
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come  good  remained  the  same,  but  her 
heart  was  not  yet  capable  of  loving  God ; 
consequently,  she  had  no  strong  princi- 
ples to  excite  her  to  action.  She  did 
not,  however,  relapse  into  all  her  former 
bad  habits.  The  confession  of  her  faults 
had  been  of  some  use  to  her,  for  it  had 
dispelled  her  jealousy  towards  Anna, 
and  had  shown  her  what  an  object  of 
anxiety  she  was  to  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
She  began  to  be  grateful,  and  gratitude 
subdued  her  discontent.  She  became,  at 
times,  more  attentive  at  church;  and 
often,  after  a  very  impressive  sermon, 
she  would  be  unusually  kind  to  Anna, 
patient  under  a  disappointment,  and  de- 
vout at  her  prayers;  but  the  impression 
seldom  lasted  beyond  Monday  night  or 
Tuesday  morning,  and  when  the  next 
Sunday  arrived  she  was  angry  with  her- 
self, and  wondered  what  had  become  of 
R  2 
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the  serious  thoughts  and  resolutions  of 
the  last.  This  would  sometimes  lead  her 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  become 
what  she  wished :  but  despair  did  not 
last  long ;  for  the  kind  encouragement 
constantly  held  out  to  her  by  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  the  ever-ready  assistance 
of  Anna,  in  reminding  and  warning  her, 
soon  dispelled  it. 

In  this  way,  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence,  but  often  receiving  good  im- 
pressions, and  sometimes  acting  upon 
them,  Louisa  went  on  till  she  was  within 
a  few  months  of  fourteen ;  her  cousin's 
example  sometimes  raising  her  to  en- 
thusiasm, and  sometimes  appearing,  for 
a  few  days,  to  have  lost  its  effect.  She 
seemed,  however,  to  have  succeeded  in 
conquering  those  faults  which  were  most 
conspicuous.  She  now  evinced  at  all 
times  a  readiness  to  please,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  kind  to  those  around  her;  and 
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was  grateful  for  all  favours  shown  to 
herself.  Those  whom  she  had  treated 
ill  on  her  first  arrival,  she  distinguished 
by  frequent  marks  of  her  favour.  It  is 
true,  these  marks  of  favour  generally 
consisted  of  money  or  presents,  which, 
as  her  allowance  was  ample,  cost  her 
no  sacrifice ;  but  being  intended  as  an 
atonement  for  ill-behaviour,  they  did 
not  lose  their  effect,  either  on  the  heart 
of  the  giver,  or  on  those  who  received 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  watched,  with  the 
most  anxious  delight,  every  change  that 
took  place  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  their  charge ;  and  although  it  was 
now  long  since  the  day  of  the  important 
confession,  and  although  they  had  seen 
her  frequent  relapses,  they  hoped  every 
thing  from  the  mercy  of  God,  from 
Anna's  friendship  and  example,  and  from 
her  own  altered  wishe?  and  intentions. 
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Anna's  fourteenth  birth-day  was  past, 
and  at  this  age  she  answered  her  parents' 
fondest  expectations.  All  the  hopes 
which  they  had  entertained  from  their 
plan  of  education  seemed  likely  to  be 
realized ;  but  an  important  period  of  her 
life  was  approaching,  and  their  parental 
anxiety  was  sometimes  a  little  alarmed 
for  her.  They  were  well  aware  of  the 
temptations  that  would  assail  her  on  her 
entrance  into  the  world ;  they  knew  that 
all  its  pleasures  would,  at  least,  have  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  her — that  many  of 
its  vices  would  meet  her  eye  under  false 
appearances;  and  they  began  to  fear 
that  they  had  educated  her  too  much  in 
solitude.  Still,  though  they  had  lived 
retired  from  the  world,  they  had  never 
concealed  from  her  that  she  would  some 
day  mix  in  its  gay  scenes :  they  would 
often  talk  to  her  of  its  pleasures  and  its 
temptations,  and  ask  her  if  she  thought 
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her  heart  was  proof  against  them.  On 
these  occasions,  Anna  made  no  promises 
or  professions,  but  would  sometimes  ask 
her  mother  how  she  had  escaped  them  ? 
"  By  the  assistance  of  God,  and  the 
strength  of  those  principles  with  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  fortify  your 
mind  against  them,"  was  her  mother's 
reply. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  being  about  taking 
their  departure  to  London  for  the  win- 
ter, Anna  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
the  journey.  She  had  never  been  twenty 
miles  from  the  village  where  they  re- 
sided, since  she  was  three  years  old,  and 
a  journey  to  London  was  quite  an  event 
in  her  life.  Her  delight  was,  however, 
a  little  checked  the  day  before  they  set 
off,  when  she  went  to  take  leave  of  her 
village  friends,  as  sorrowful  counte- 
nances and  expressions  of  regret  met  her 
in  every  cottage.  All  being  arranged, 
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they  travelled  to  town  slowly,  in  their 
own  carriage,  and  arrived  in  Portman- 
square  late  in  the  evening. 

Anna  took  a  day  to  rest,  and  then 
accompanied  her  parents  and  Louisa  to 
see  what  was  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  Anna 
through  all  the  scenes  in  which  she  was 
engaged  during  her  stay  in  town.  I 
wish  only  to  assure  my  readers,  that 
she  enjoyed  the  innocent  pleasures  that 
were  within  her  reach  with  moderation, 
and  quitted  them,  without  regret,  to 
return  to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  her 
childhood.  There  we  will  leave  her, 
happy  in  the  performance  of  her  duty, 
and  in  the  society  of  those  she  loves. 

Louisa,  once  gloomy,  selfish,  and  un- 
charitable, is  become,  by  the  power  of 
religion  on  her  mind,  pious,  benevolent, 
and  cheerful — anxious  to  spend  her 
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future  life  in  the  service  of  God,  and  to 
repay,  by  every  attention  in  her  power, 
the  kindness  of  those  dear  friends,  to 
whom  she  is  indebted,  next  to  God,  for 
her  change  of  sentiments  and  feelings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  are  the  happiest  of 
parents,  and  Anna  the  most  grateful  of 
daughters  and  the  most  affectionate  of 
friends. 
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